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SUTURES FOR 
A WOUNDED TREE 


Another example of 
Scientific Research 
at work 


A storm sweeps down leaving in its wake a split tree, years of stately 
growth and beauty shattered in a few minutes. There was a time when 
the axe was the only solution to this problem but today it is not always 
fatal. Where the break is not too severe, scientific tree care, like 
modern surgery, has developed a technique of “suturing” that not only 
closes the wound but permits the tree to regain its normal strength and 
vigor. “Sutures” in order to be effective must be promptly and skillfully 
applied so that the break is sealed against infection and the trunk and 
large branches sway as a whole, not independently. This exacting 
process calls for trained technicians and precision instruments which is 
the reason why “Bartlett” has spent years in the research and 
development of techniques and materials for this important branch 

of shade tree care. 


Storm damage claims thousands of trees each year many of which could 
have been saved by proper bracing and cabling. Don't wait until 

the injury occurs, call a Bartlett Tree Expert today for sound advice 

on how to protect your valuable shade trees the Scientific Way. 

His local experience backed by the knowledge and technical advice of 
the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories is available for this and all 
other types of tree problems. 


9) hi BARTLETT el 


Home Office, Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, Bartlett School of Tree Surgery, Stamford, Conn. 
Local Offices from Maine to Florida and West to Illinois and Alabama. 
See your Local Telephone Directory for Local Address. 
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SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER! 


? ASSORTED WINTER- 
FLOWERING 


CROCUS 7.00" 


REG. $1.55 


Selected from our regular stock of the 
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the most complete catalog published 
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FAST, EASY, SURE, SAFE 


for everything you grow! 
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OUR COVERS 


Front—Tropical pink waterlilies (Nymphea) in the Garden at Coco Palm 


Instantly-soluble pliant food 
for 5S-way feeding. Plants 
“drink in’ rich nutrients 
through their leaves, stems, 
blooms, branches, roots. Ex- 
clusive Reilly secret formu- 
la. Just add to water, sprin- 
kie or spray on everything 
you grow indoors or out! 
Used 25 years by profes- 
sional growers. Sold by 
leading nurseries, garden 
and hardware stores. 


Lodge, Kanai, Hawaii—Josef Muench 
Inside Front—Coleus and red salvia bordering the walk to the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. John M. Wolff, Jr., Chesterfield, Missouri—Jack Zehrt 
Back—Golden tansy brightens Ocean Drive, Mt. Desert, Maine—J. P. Roche 


COLOR INSERTS 
Page 408—Perennial garden in Northeast Harbor, Maine—J. P. Roche 
Page 425—Two unusual flower arrangements—right—Allan L. Dean—left— 
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Page 426—Floral pattern of colorful gazanias in the photographer's garden 
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TUBS, POOLS 
and PONDS 


ey ALL COLORS OF THE RAINBOW 
GUARANTEED TO GROW! 
Write for FREE Catalog in color today! 


SLOCUM WATER Dept. H-8, 950 Front St. 
GARDENS Binghamton, N. Y. 
Snes eee 


% ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES 


Send for Your Free Catalog and Price List 
on Residential Greenhouses. Write to: 


Edward Dane .... Ernest Hoftyzer 
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Two NEW AEROSOL products have been 
added to the Di-choloricide line that will 
undoubtedly add ease of mind to your sum- 
mer camping trips. The additions, Insect 
Killer, and Insect Repellent come in easy 
to use aerosol spray cans. Both are nontoxic 
and nonflammable. Enjoying national dis- 
tribution they are readily available to all 
wishing to test their effectiveness. 


New Grass Shears 

The newest in a long line of grass shears 
is the Snap Cut automatic tension grass 
shear whose blades automatically adjust to 
grass toughness. Comfortable plastic grips 
help eliminate blisters. A position catch 
locks handles and blades when shears are 
not in use. 


Rasp-Like Pruning Tool 

Homeowners will be interested in the 
Surform pruning tool. Operating like a 
rasp the cutting blade has 500 individual- 
ly hardened cutting edges along its 10 
in. length. Precise setting of the cutting 
edges removes the danger of cutting too 
deep. Wood chips and shavings pass right 
through holes above each tooth thereby 
avoiding clogging. Surform is a handy tool 
for trimming branch stubs, cedar posts or 
even garden stakes. The small pocket-sized 
model is particularly handy. 


Formula Aids Bulb Growth 

Specifically designed to fulfill the nu- 
trient requirements of tulips, gladioli, dahl- 
ias, daffodils and flowers of this class is 
Holland Formula bulb food first intro- 
duced in fall, 1959. Packaged in three 
pound cartons, the product is high in pot- 
ash rather than phosphorous, a nutrition- 
al balance used by the commercial bulb 
growers of Holland with great success. The 
new formula contains a balance of foods 
that produces healthy foliage and blooms, 
but slowly releases the long-lasting plant 
nutrients. For best results apply to the soil 
at time of planting, and again when the 
buds begin to show color. 


Automatically Times Watering 

Home gardeners and greenskeepers alike 
will be interested in a new, automatically- 
timed watering device. This easy-to-set 
lawn sprinkler comes equipped with tim- 
ing devices which permit watering at any 
time during the day or night. Merely set 
the time controls and the machine actuates 
all or any portion of a network of under- 
ground tubes. This new unit has 11 valves, 
each controlling a portion of the sprinkling 
system thereby insuring individual water- 
ing application for specific plant needs. 
Settings may be established anywhere 
from an hour to two weeks in advance by 
merely setting the proper dials on the 
panel control board. At the end of each 
cycle the controller automatically turns 
the activated portion of the system off. The 
corrosion proof controller is so styled that 
it may be either mounted indoors on a wall, 
or installed on an outdoor pedestal. 
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WES T2 [a 
Gardens 


LOVELY NEW 
Aurelian Hybrid LILY 


ee the wonderful new things 


.....WAYSIDE HAS TO OFFER 


Wayside’s new fall catalog is overflowing with ex- 
citing new gardening ideas . . . magnificent new 
varieties of unusual merit and all the colorful and 
worthwhile favorites. Every gardener who relies 
upon Wayside for healthy, growth-tested, ‘‘Pedi- 
greed” plants, shrubs and trees will be delighted 
with the beautiful difference it makes in his gar- 
den. And he can depend, too, upon Wayside’s com- 
plete planting and culture information, for his 
Wayside catalog is a complete garden handbook 
that will earn its place in any horticultural library. 

As to quality . you are cordially invited to 
visit Wayside and judge for yourself. See the rigor- 
ously controlled, step-by-step process that is strictly 
adhered to in growing the world’s finest, quality- 
tested, performance-proven garden subjects. 
Aurelian HYBRID LILIES, the result of a cross 
between Henryi, Sargentiae and Sulfureum, and 
available in three distinctive color and shape groups. 
New HYBRID TEA ROSE, My Choice, winner 
of the National Rose Society Gold Medal and Clay 
Challenge Vase for the best scented British Rose of 
1958. Flourishing in your garden, this exception- 
ally hardy rose will reward you day-by-day with its 
unusual and unexpected beauty —from the golden 
bud splashed with vermilion to the full-blown 
softly silvered pink bloom with surprising butter- 
yellow within its fascinating depths. 


Lilac Time +> HARDY PHLOX 


86 MENTOR AVE. 


My Choice 

HYBRID 
TEA 
ROSE 


New HARDY PHLOX. More wonderful 
Wayside news. Shown at left is one of Capt. 
Symons-Jeune’s new varieties developed in 
England after exhaustive research and 
growth-testing. These hybrids are far supe- 
rior for hardiness, clarity of color, luxury of 
bloom and continued satisfaction to garden- 
ers all across America. New Symons-Jeune 
Phlox are available in every shade from pure 
white, lavender, deep pink, to brilliant salm- 
on and vermilion. Only Wayside Gardens can 
offer you these magnificent phlox . . . another 
of their exclusive plant marvels that have 
earned fame both here and abroad. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


A catalog so complete it belongs in every gar- 
dener’s library. To get your copy, please enclose 
$1.00 to cover postage and handling costs of 
this heavy book. Don’t delay ... send for this 
outstanding 152-page garden book today! No 
other catalog in the entire world can compare 
with it in size or wealth of selection. It features 
over 1300 new and unusual shrubs, roses, trees, 
rare bulbs, exotic lilies and hardy plants... 
all grown and rigidly tested in America’s most 
carefully supervised nursery. 


MENTOR, OHIO 
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Sturdi-Built Greenhouses 

Here it is! Your chance to get a green- 
house with newest type prefabrication 
ever offered! Dates all other methods! 
Lifetime-Redwood! Drip-proof construc- 
tion! And world’s lowest prices. For a 
greenhouse complete above base with 
glass, prices start at only $199! Freight 
prepaid! For color catalog showing sizes 
and styles, write Sturdi-Built Manufac- 
turing Co. 11304 S. W. Boones Ferry 
Road, Portland, Oregon. 





GIANT 


PANSIES 


Steele's Mastodon Strain Seed 

BUTTERFLY HYBRIDS—Exaquisite pastel 
Jumbos abundantly ruffled. frilled, fluted 
with blotches of butterfly sheen, jewel 
tones, 200 seed pkt. $1.00; giant, 500 seed 
pkt. $2.00 

sumMBO PAY DIRT—The largest golden yel- 
low ever produced. Blooms have dark ray 
or tiny dark faces. Fine habit of growth 
and heat-resistant. 200 seed pkt 1.00. 

SEA BLUE—An intense blue pansy with a 
dark blotch. Very uniform 

JUMBO MIXED—Huge heavy substance 
long- stemmed 2 weeks early Lovely 
colors 

Giant pkt. of either of the last 2. $1.00 

> 2 pets. $1.80; 3 pkts. $2.50 (2 & 3 


pkt orders in any combination.) 
$1.50 ee ae OFFER 
1 giant pkt. JUMBO MIXED and 1 regular 


pkt. BUTTERFLY HYBRIDS (a $2 ~ value 


$3.00 COMBINATION OFFE 
Giant pkts. of JUMBO MIXED, SEA BLUE 
& BUTTERFI Y HYBRIDS (‘a $4.00 value) 


Cultural Directions & Folder Free 


ROBERT L. POULSON 
DISTRIBUTOR OF FINE PANSY SEED 
Box 665 Smaliwood, New York 








Now’ $ er See To Sow 


GIANT PANSY SEEDS 


(apr ing Cultural directions with 
iP order. Satisfaction guarar 
i 
‘ 


Cut-Flower Mixture Pansy Seed 


Regular Pack $1.50 ppd. 

Double Pack os oe = 7 
) PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM & NURSERY 

Box 380 BRISTOL, PA. ) 


a — —- 


BURN TRASH 
SAFELY OUTDOORS 


Burn household and yard ref- 
use safely outdoors in any 
weather without watching. 
Scientific draft design ends 
neighbor annoyances of sooty 
fly ash, smoke, smell. Will 
burn damp, green materiai to 





— fine ash. Made of aluminum 
2 bw. cap. $14.95 bonded to steel. World's finest 
2 by. a0. $18.95... Sent postpaid with money: 
available. aa back guarantee. 


ALSTO CO., Dept. H-8, 4007 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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SEPTIC TANK TROUBLE? 


NORTHEL Reactivator keeps septic tank and cess- 
pool clean. A bacterial concentrate breaks up solids 
and grease—prevents overflow, back-up odors. Regular 


use saves costly pumping or digging. Simply mix dry 
powder in water, flush down toilet. Non-poisonous, 
non-caustic. Guaranteed to reactivate septic tank, 
cesspool. Six months’ supply (23 ozs.) only $2.95 
ppd. Northel Distributors, HO-8, P.O. Box 1103, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FLOWER ARRANGING BOWL 


Beautifully styled, Solid Jewelers Bronze Bowl with 
interlocking Pin-type Flower Holder. Simple design 





and removeable Flower Holder enables bowl to be 
used in either traditional or modern setting as Candy 
or Nut Dish, Flower Arranging Bowl, Planter, etc. 
Iwo sizes: 642”-$3.50 (gift boxed); 8%”-$4.95. 
Beagle Mfg. Co. Inc., Dept. H, 91 N. Beacon Place, 


Pasadena, California. 








A GIFT FOR YOUR GARDEN 

This Shell Fountain is beautifully carved 
from Italian Stone. 40” high, shell 36” x 
34”. $325.00, f.0.b., New York. Send for our 
new Catalog (10 cents, please, for mailing). 
Illustrated are many lovely garden ornaments, 
some priced at only a few dollars. Erkins 


Studios, 7 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 





GARDEN CLIPS FILE 


Garden Clips file for useful garden and lawn 
care information and tips. Made of extra-heavy 
gloss finished stock of light cardboard weight, 
each Pocket Page is index-tabbed according to 
categories important to gardeners. They are 
imprinted with attractive, humorous warm- 
colored designs. Inside covers have extremely 
useful, permanent scientific planting charts. 
Garden Clips, packed in deluxe gift box, $3,00. 
Write The Holson Co., Dept. H, Norwalk, 
J Conn. 
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DON’T GO NEAR 


43> ==. _ THAT POISON IVY! 


— 


Books reviewed on these pages may be KILL | | WI | H 
ordered from Horticutture’s Book Dept., 


300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Organizational Guide AMCHEM 


HANDBOOK FOR GARDEN CLuBs, 1969, 
The Ohio Association of Garden Clubs, 


Urbana, Ohio. 90 pp. $1.50 
Any group wishing to form a garden 


club or society would find the OAGC’s 


Handbook a great aid in outlining an 
efficient organizational structure from ] 
which they could operate. Chapters are de- « 


voted to organization, history, constitution, 
officers, club meetings and specific com- ; You can shoot a thin stream (not a 
mittee functions. The booklet further stres- mist) of Amchem Poison Ivy Killer 
ses that the purpose of any group would be ‘ from as far as 8 feet away... _— 
better suited, and more effectively accom- , distance. veer —— 
i ee ok : ibility and iS : . originate mitrol . . . 
plished, when lines of responsibility non-poisonous . . . won’t sterilize 
duties are clearly established. Designed to the soil. One treatment routs 
aid in more efficient presentations of cam- poison ivy. Even destroys 
paigns, shows, and exhibitions, this small Ready-to-use special poison ivy climbing on trees 
text will serve as a helpful guide for all ceroso! package... $1.98 without injury to the trees. 
interested groups. Ser fenuet tani, ti Also effective against poison oak, 
r ee ° canister contains a highly Made by the makers of famous 
North America’s Decorative Trees consesieiad teem tn tie Weedone, originators of 2,4-D, 


DECORATIVE TREES AND SHRuBsS by H. L. mixed with water. $4.95 2,4,5-T and Amitrol weed killers. 


Edlin, Viking Press, New York, 60 pp. 

a, ii POISON IVY KILLER 
ay a o on cote lithographic AMCHEM paoDUcTs ;, phe gy adore ssentod Chemical 

reproductions superimposed over detailed | Paint Co.) AMBLER, PA. * Niles, Calif. * St. Joseph, Mo. 

line drawings make this book a welcome 7 

companion for those interested in decora- 

tive trees and shrubs hardy throughout 

most of North America. 

The text, which has been adapted by 
the author, a noted botanist, gives notes 
on country of origin, height, situation and 
cultivation, flowering and decorative value 
opposite each color plate. Ornamental 
value has been the sole criterion for selec- 
tion of the 60 subjects. A wide variety of 
botanical families and countries of origin 
are represented. 


Thorough Treatment Of Subject 


VEGETABLE DISEASES AND THEIR COoN- 
TROL by Charles Chupp and Arden F. 
Sherf, Ronald Press, New York, 693 
pp. $12.00 
The authors in presenting this exacting 

and thoroughly compiled work have 

blended a vast amount of information with 
their many years of teaching and practical 
field experience. Dr. Chupp, who has been 

a member of Cornell University’s faculty 

on plant pathology for more than 40 years 

was succeeded by Dr. Sherf in 1954. The | : 4 

co-authors have presented facts about the in D ELPHINI UM 

history, causes, and symptoms of each | j 

pathogen, along with the weather con- ' ; THE WORLD OVER 


ditions that hinder or favor them. 








Finest Oriental Poppies in dazzling new colors. Big husky 
plants at money saving prices. These 6 prize winners are 
among the best varieties available today. 


August Shipment 


BETTY ANN. Finest pure pink. WHIRLWIND. Big clear orange. 
EMPRESS OF INDIA. Immense CHEERIO. Beautiful shell pink 

vivid scarlet. Finest red poppy. with cherry red basal spots. 

WHITE QUEEN. Large white WATERMELON. Lovely begonia 

with satin-like finish. rose. A favorite. ; 


ALL 6 VARIETIES (catalog value $6.05) for only $4.95 
ALL PLANTS LABELED AND SHIPPED POSTPAID 


Walter Mare 


J 
a ~ Ped add ad ada _— 
POPP DD AD AD LD i il 
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wri oe ‘nic: C = = The Pacific Strain of Delphinium hybrids 
ritten in a non-technical manner near ' a * have been world-renowned for their highest 
as the facts permit, the book would prove S : el quality for over 25 years. Consistent flower 
generally helpful not only to the commer- We? r t ; show winners whenever entered. 
cial vegetable grower, but to anyone who 4 ; . : : : : 
is interested in growing healthy vegetables. : : 
It is generously illustrated with pertinent 4 OY ; : . Vetterle & Reinelt 
P ‘ ept. H Capitola « California 

photographs of a great many plant mala- ’ é % ve, Fresh seed fr os ies ilabl 
dies. This is a thoroughly researched book. x< 2 . i ee ee are ee 

see page 429 mm er ? 1960 COLOR CATALOG NOW AVAILABLE 
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ICTORIA cruziana—named in honor of General Santa Cruz of Bolivia in 1840, was first 

introduced to American gardens in 1894, and is commonly called the water platter. 

Cultivation is possible as far north as Cleveland, Ohio. All members of this genus are 
native to the tropics and of such size that their cultivation is expensive. Cruziana’s flowers meas- 
ure from eight to 15 inches, while the plant displays leaves three to four feet in diameter with high 
marginal walls. Opening at dusk, the flowers remain open all night closing in mid-morning, to 
re-open again at nightfall. Developing full bloom late this month, they are creamy white when 
first expanding, gradually changing to a purplish red the second night. They emit a fragrant 
pineapple scent distinguishable at great distances. The large many-pocke leaves are light 
green above, and purplish green below. Each plant requires a tub or box containing a cubic yard 
of soil to insure adequate growth, and enjoys full sun and consistently warm temperatures. These 
plants are of such strength and buoyancy that a child can stand upon the table-like leaves 
without sinking. 
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Water 


Lilies 


FOR COOL SUMMER BEAUTY 


by FRED ANDERSON, Salem, Massachusetts 


HE BEAUTY and serenity of water lilies riding gently on 
pool or pond is unsurpassed by other members of the 
aquatic plant family. 

Although tropical water lilies will not survive the northern 
winters as will the hardy varieties, they require no more care 
than their year-round cousins. Among some of the tropical 
sorts showing pure, delicate coloring are: Marmorata, a laven- 
der-tinged variety with leaves streaked a rich brown; Mid- 
night with its pink petals and yellow-red center; and St. Louis, 
the first yellow-flowered tropical water lily to be hybridized. 
For beginners, Judge Hitchcock with its large cup-shaped 
flowers is easy to grow. 

Hardy varieties may be left outdoors all year long provided 
their roots do not freeze. This may be prevented by supplying 
a winter covering of boards topped with a mulching material 
to withstand frost. Raising the water level in the pool is an- 
other precaution. Outstanding among the hardies are Con- 
queror, a generously-petaled red flowered lily, and Sunrise 
with bright, sulphur colored petals that open with the morn- 
ing sun. Smaller than these, and more suited for tub planting 
is Yellow Pygmy with flowers and leaves of minute size which 
appear in great profusion. These hardy varieties carry their 
flowers placidly on the water's surface or just slightly above 
it. 

Tropical water lilies are divided into two blooming varie- 
ties: the day blooming and the night blooming. Careful choice 
will give you a planting that shows color 24 hours a day. 
These lilies do not begin to bloom until summer is well under 
way, but they continue up until frost. In the South, provided 
their roots are not injured by frost, they may live year round. 
Unlike the hardy water lilies, the tropical varieties carry their 
flowers 6 to 18 inches above the water. Blossoms may range 
anywhere from 8 inches to a foot in diameter, and their fra- 
grance carries great distances. 

Preparation for a water lily planting is not as difficult as it 
may appear. By selecting proper types, they can be pleasingly 
fitted into any area ranging from a natural pond or specially 
constructed pool to a round wooden tub sunk into the earth. 

Like all other plants, water lilies require specific growing 
conditions to bring forth their best display of flowers and 
foliage. They need full sunshine, and flourish in still water 
in which an even temperature is maintained. Another primary 
requirement is a rich soil. Three parts good garden soil, and 
one part well-rotted cow or sheep manure well turned in, will 
amply fill their needs. It is important that the box, tub, or soil 
layer in which the plant is to be set is well supplied with rich 
soil, for water lilies are hungry feeders and demand the proper 
nutritional diet to compensate for their lush growth. Many 
failures in growth result from poor or improperly prepared 
soil mixtures. 
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In large pools or ponds, water lilies are generally planted 
in the soil at the bottom. However, in many cases they are 
planted in individual tubs which facilitates moving them. 
Generally, the plants in boxes or tubs are given expansion 
room from two to three feet wide and one foot deep depend- 
ing on the particular variety’s growth habit. In smaller pools, 
smaller-leaved varieties may be used. Care should be taken 
that the lush growth does not overpower the flowers and pre- 
vent their being reflected by the water immediately surround- 
ing them. Nothing is more exquisite than the reflected beauty 
of water lilies silently resting on a surface of still, dark water. 

Success or failure with these plants greatly depends upon 
the pool or area in which they are to be grown. Of primary 
importance in pool location is the choice of a sunny spot. 
Since full sun is essential for water lily culture, never choose 
an area under a tree—the sun will be filtered through leaves, 
and the leaves when they fall will foul the water thereby de- 
tracting from the beauty of the scene. 

A lily pool does not need a continuous supply of fresh 
water. Tropical lilies delight in water that is warm and of 
even temperature so add only enough water to replace that 
which is lost by evaporation. Pool water should be changed in 
the spring before planting so as not to disturb the plants once 
they are set in. A pool stocked with fish is helpful in keeping 
the water free from mosquito larva and algae. If planting in 
a newly constructed cement pool, care should be taken to 
change the water several times before setting in the plants. 

To plant tropical lilies, scoop out a hole about equal to the 
size of the pot the plant came in. Then set the lily with its 
leaf crown above the soil surface. But, for hardy water lilies 
lay the root stock horizontally at least an inch below the soil 
surface with the crown peeping out a little above. If planted 
in boxes, an inch of clean sand placed on top of the soil will 
prevent the soil from washing away. A water depth of one 
foot satisfies most lilies, and 18 inches should be the maximum. 

Water lilies should be planted by the middle of May in 
the midwest, and even earlier in the South. In the east, the 
middle of June is more likely to provide the necessary growing 
conditions. 

Dig up, separate and replant hardy water lilies in new soil 
every fourth or fifth spring. In intervening years, fertilize 
just before new growth appears in the spring. Place three or 
four tablespoons of 5-10-5 fertilizer, or special water lily ferti- 
lizer in paper bags, twist the bags and sink three or four of 
them below the surface of the soil in which each lily grows. 
Tropical water lilies also benefit from this practice. 

With patience, care and careful planning, the delightful 
blossoms of fragrant water lilies floating on your pool will 
bring many hours of continuous pleasure. :: 








GALAX... 


Versatile asset to gardens 


Emity SEABER PARCHER 


Sharon, Mass. 


I OFTEN WONDER why more people, 
especially those with shade in their 
yards, don’t grow galax. It is a valuable 
addition to any wild or shady garden. 
Its evergreen leaves make a good ground 
cover for shrubs. They are round, about 
the size of a 50-cent piece, and a beau 
tiful glossy green, that turns a bronzy 
color in fall. 

The flowers are clustered in dainty 
spires, rather like those of Fairywand 
Chamaelirium ). Indeed, galax flowers 
are like fairy wands, waving gently in 
the late June breezes. One desirable 
characteristic of the plant is that it 
blooms after other spring wild flowers, 
thus prolonging the season. 

Galax leaves have long been used in 
florist work. Perhaps have seen 
them as an edging for a bouquet of vio 
lets. The stems are sturdy and remain 
in good condition for hours. Keeping 
refrigerator, or in water 
enables take them out 
days later to use again. 


you 


them in the 
several 


you to 

Florists buy them in quantity from 
the South where they grow wild and in 
great profusion. In the North, galax 
does not thrive as it does in its native 


North Carolina and Virginia, but it 
grows well and is hardy here in Massa- 
chusetts. It likes a slightly acid soil 
containing plenty of compost and/or 
peat moss. Frequent waterings will pro- 
duce faster growth and larger leaves. 
It will grow in sun, but is far lovelier 
in the shade. In deep shade the leaves 
remain a good green all winter, but 
where the sun touches them through 
the branches, the galax leaves become a 
beautiful bronze color. 

In my garden they receive very little 
direct sunlight. The oak trees are high 
above them and there is good air cir- 
culation. The galax plants seem to like it 
there, increasing each year, with each 
plant sending up from four to six flow- 
er stalks nine to 16 inches high. Rab 
bits like galax so in rabbit-infested coun- 
try, place small pieces of flat chicken 
wire over the galax plants until spring is 
well on its way and the rabbits have 
found something else to eat. They do 
not like to hop on the wire, and it re 
fairly inconspicuous by being 
more or less flat. 


mains 

For use, try to pick the outside 
leaves as they are the ones that die down 
after a few vears. Bright new ones 
keep coming up from the center. The 
flowers—like spikes of white veronica— 
last for several days in water. The 
plants are easily divided when they are 
large enough, by digging them up in 
late summer after they have bloomed, 
and either cutting or pulling them 
apart. Set them at the same level, five 
to seven inches apart, using partly de- 
composed compost in abundance both 
between and around the‘ plants. They 
are well worth the effort and are a dec- 
orative feature in any shady wild gar- 
den, in a shady rock garden, or as a 


border at the edge of shrub beds. 33 


SPOTTED BEEBALM 


It's different and easy 


Mrs. ANN TEGTMEIER 


Omaha, Nebraska 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING for something 
just a little bit different for your hardy 
borders or a corner with part shade, 
the spotted beebalm (Monarda puncta- 
ta), will interest you. 

Chis dainty, pastel plant has rather 
prim but changeable foliage. It begins 
the season as a dull green. Then, when 
the square stem begins to think of put- 
ting forth blossoms, each slim leaf near 
the top of the stem turns a bright char- 
treuse. By the time buds have formed in 


the axils, part of the green has turned 
to white. 

Each tawny, little open blossom is 
spotted like a leopard. While individual 
blossoms would attract little attention, 
a dozen or two in each whorl, climb- 
ing up the stem in bands of two, four, 
or perhaps eight, are quite an interest- 
ing sight, even without the leaf banners 
which, by this time, have taken on tints 
of apple-blossom pink. 

Punctata lasts a long time in the 
garden. The aroma is not as pungent as 
that of many of the other species, and 
it lasts equally well as a cut flower. A 
flower arrangement with spikes of this 
material along with some heavier flowers 
always makes an attractive display. 

While few nurserymen the 
plants, a small packet of seeds will plant 
a nice bed. The soil should be well 
worked and raked before planting, as 
the seeds are tiny. They should be 
pressed into the soil with a heavy board 
rather than buried. A cover of heavy 
paper or burlap will help maintain the 
surface moisture until they begin to 
sprout, then it should be removed. 

This beebalm is not a rampant grow- 
er. It increases by little root solons and, 
while it will self-sow to some extent, it 
does not become a nuisance. Any un- 
wanted plants are eagerly received by 
other plant lovers. :: 
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ie er Beauty from Bulls 
DOVER 
ing the tae SCHEEPERS’ 


thing in the Tulip 
G jiant ‘Darwin Hybrid Tulips 


World 
The finest in existence 





Introduced by us to American Gardens in 1951 at $2.75 a 
bulb, but now offered at our new special price to permit plant- 
ing in quantity. 

First New Race of Tulips in over 50 years. Largest flowering, 
strongest growing — the most prolific Tulips in existence. They 
are fragrant with the sweetness akin to the Night-blooming 
Cereus. 


These Darwin Hybrid Tulips are the result of crossing the 
Darwin and Botanical Fosteriana, Red Emperor types. They 
have the fine qualities of the Darwin with large flowers plus 
the performance of the Botanical, thus producing a Tulip of 
outstanding quality. Unlike other Tulips the Darwin Hybrids 
may be left undisturbed in the garden for many years; they 
naturalize, producing vigorous increased growth each season. 


New 1960 Introduction 


JEWEL OF SPRING 
Beautiful clear yellow. 
Height, 27 inches. $7.50 for 5; 
$14.50 for 10; $31.00 for 25. 


DOVER. Poppy red, a radiant bloom. Inside base star- ALS 
shaped purple black with yellow edge and black anthers. 
Height, 26 inches, $1.50 for 10; $12.50 per 100. SEAL OF APPROVAL 


GUDOSHNIK. Creamy yellow with each petal etched 

deep rose for a delightful effect. Inside of bloom shiny 

buttercup-yellow with black anthers and star-shaped deep 

purple base. Height, 27 inches, $1.75 for 10; $15.00 

per 100. 

HOLLAND'S GLORY. Orange-scarlet with inside of the 

bloom having a black base bordered yellow. Distinctive 
and beautiful. Height, 26 inches. $1.75 for 10; $15.00 fe P | 





per 100. 


OXFORD. Clear orange-red, very brilliant. Base of en aes & 
flower yellow, inside of bloom yellow with blue anthers. <" ey Fy 
Height, 28 inches. $1.65 for 10; $14.00 per 100. 


Special Collections 
Each variety packaged separately 
40 Bulbs, 10 ea. of above 4 varieties $ 6.50 
100 Bulbs, 25 ea. of above 4 varieties $13.50 
200 Bulbs, 50 ea. of above 4 varieties $26.00 
400 Bulbs, 100 ea. of above 4 varieties $50.00 





ORDER NOW SO THAT PROPER RESERVATION MAY BE 
MADE. Bulbs will be shipped this fall at the proper time bat 7 ; 
for planting in your climate. Full planting and cultural ae r ie ge - ea GUDOSHNIK 

a Fi ae ‘ Fae . shan: 1 ae 





Darwin Hybrid T 


instructions included. 


f 


Our New Color Illustrated Catalog ‘Beauty from Bulbs" will 
be mailed to you upon receipt of your order. If you are not 
on our permanent mailing lisf, send for your copy today. 


JOHN SCHEEPERS, Inc. Mower Bull Specialists 


TELEPHONE 37 WALL STREET, N.Y. 5, N. ¥. ABLE ADDRE 


HANOVER ? 177 Serving America’s Finest Garde ro iS Y 








PERENNIALS and BIENNIALS 


are basic garden plants 


Petrer TEw 
St. Louis, Mo, 


PERENNIALS ARE the heart of the gar- 
den. They feel the urge to grow with 
the first breath of spring. Without ef- 
fort new shoots push through the still 
cold, wet soil, harbingers of promising 
beauty yet to come. 

In selecting perennials some of the 
old fashioned kinds should have a place, 
yet there is a challenge in the newer 
ones. Everytime we learn to grow an 
unknown, our garden knowledge in- 
creases. And many are of such beauty 
we should strive to succeed with them. 

In making a list of perennials, peonies 
should be at the top. They are satisfy- 
ing throughout the growing year and 
will remain permanent residents, never 
failing to produce a wealth of blooms. 
Among the newer varieties are Le Cygne, 
Baroness Schroeder and Festiva Maxi- 
ma, all white, the last flecked with red. 
Martha Bullock, Walter Faxon and 
Therese are delicate pinks, while Long- 
fellow and Burma are strikingly bril- 
liant reds. 

Some Japanese types have unusual 
colors, such as Minnekada with a laven- 
der collar and a flame-red center. Lilac 
Time is a rich lavender lilac. When 
planting peonies, remember not to set 
the roots deep. The eye or pink growing 
tip should not have more than 1 
inches of soil over it. 

No garden is complete without beard- 
ed iris. The color range is from white to 
the deepest purple with delicate shad- 
ing and multiple tones. Modern varie- 
ties are vastly better in color range, size 
of bloom and sturdiness. There are so 
many choices the gardener should turn 


Perennial garden featuring German iris and lupine for yearly color. 
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to the iris grower’s descriptive list, se- 
lecting the ones that strike his fancy. 
Better yet, if a nearby nursery has a 
large collection of iris, visit it when the 
several species are in bloom. 

Daylilies are almost a must in a gar- 
den. They are dependable, easy to grow 
and free from troubles. In the past, yel- 
low and orange were the only colors but 
today the blooms range from rich yellow 
and gold to shades of orange, bronze, 
apricot, peach, red, pink, and red-purple. 
And the period of bloom now extends 
from May throughout the summer and 
into September. Probably the best meth- 
od of selecting varieties is to visit a 
nursery that specializes in daylilies so 
you may judge ultimate height and time 
of bloom as well as color. 

Other perennials deserve a_ place. 
New varieties of phlox have larger 
florets and richer colors. Elizabeth Ar- 
den is a favorite in salmon pink. White 
Admiral is a clear white with larger 
flower heads, while Brigadier is bright 
rose. 

Though not commonly grown, Phy- 
sostegia virginiana, the false dragon- 
head, is a delightful contrast. The pan- 
icles of gaping flowers in white, purple, 
or rose open successively on the spike 
providing a long season of bloom. Most 
often planted is the variety alba Cillus- 
trated on the back cover) with pure 
white blossoms, that are pleasing. 

Some gardeners feel biennials are 
scarcely worth bothering with since they 
bloom only one year, yet this group of 
plants provides some of the richest col- 
ors in the garden. Actually most flowers 
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we call biennials are short lived peren- 
nials that would bloom more than one 
year if they received proper care. If the 
flowers of sweet william, usually grown 
as a biennial, are cut off before seeds are 
set, it will live and blossom for two, 
three or more years and give larger and 
richer displays each year. English daisy 
is another plant, now treated as a bien- 
nial, that will bloom for several years 
with proper care. 

Ranking among the showiest and cer- 
tainly among the most popular are can- 
terbury bells (Campanula medium), 
and cup and saucer (C. calycanthe- 
mum). Both fit well into the peren- 
nial border, giving a wealth of bloom in 
late spring and early summer. If the 
faded blossoms are cut off, flowering 
will continue for several weeks, even 
into September. Both come in clear 
white, pink and several shades of blue. 

Another delightful biennial is fox- 
glove (Digitalis purpurea), considered a 
short blooming perennial but if grown 
in rich humusy soil, the bold spikes will 
continue to produce flowers for four or 
five weeks. The faded blossoms must be 
removed for this wealth of color. 

Use both campanula and digitalis in 
full sun for best results. Some of the 
newer foxglove hybrids, such as Excel- 
sior and Shirley give a broad spectrum 
in bell-like flowers, being especially ef- 
fective when grown with delphinium. 

A garden without hollyhocks seems 
not yet of age. Althea rosea, better 
known as hollyhock, gives age and a 
patina to the garden not achieved by any 
other flower. Since hollyhocks are tall, 
bold plants, they should be given ample 
space for full display of their beauty. In 
one garden hollyhocks are planted be- 
hind a low wall with the rest of the gar- 
ned in front of it. This treatment is 
particularly effective because the lower 
leaves, frequently attacked by rust, are 
hidden from view without sacrificing 
the rich rainbow of color hollyhocks 
provide. Both the single and double 
flowering kinds are desirable. 

Another perennial often handled as a 
biennial is anchusa. The pure blue 
flowers of A. italica are a distinct addi- 
tion to any perennial garden. The most 
popular variety is Blue Bird. 

To save later problems and assure 
good growth and continuous bloom, 
prepare the soil well before planting the 
perennial garden. First choose a loca- 
tion that has good air and soil drainage. 
Turn the soil deeply, working in com- 
post or humus and 10 pounds of a 5- 
10-5 for each 100 square feet. Double 
work it and let stand for a few weeks 
before planting. All this may seem a lot 
of work but it need be done only once 
while the colorful blooms will be con- 
tinually produced year after year. You 
will be well repayed. :: 
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GIFTS from the 
FAR NORTH 
to the NORTH 


Percy H: Wricut 
Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 


WHAT HAVI breeders in the 
three prairie provinces of Canada 
achieved in combining the quality of the 
best fruit varieties with the hardiness re- 
quired for the severe winters of the 
northern tier of states and the blizzard 
country of the American middle west? 

As a Saskatchewan nurseryman and 
amateur plant-breeder, it is natural for 
me to believe that the Canadian prai 
ries have a large contribution to make to 
the country on either side of the border 
where winter conditions exist. A little 
extra hardiness is not a bad idea for the 
ordinary fruit grower, and is essential 
to the plant breeder who needs ade 
quate hardiness. Inasmuch as the par 
ent varieties he uses to provide quality 
are likely to be relatively tender, the 
other parent must possess that some 
thing extra in the way of hardiness. 


Americans, of course, do not have to 
cross the Canadian border to find plant 
breeding which has stressed the value of 
hardiness in districts that experience 
winter cold. In the Dakotas, and in 
Minnesota to a lesser extent, hardiness 
has always been an aim. The bright 
crimson crab apple Dolgo, probably the 
finest jelly-crab apple in the world, was 
disseminated from So. Dakota by the 
late Dr. N. E. Hansen, world famous 
both as an importer and breeder of 
hardy fruits and 


PLANT 


roses. 


Dolgo is the best of four red-fruited 
seedlings (the others being Alexis, 
Amur and Beauty), raised by Dr. Han- 
sen out of seed he brought from the St. 
Petersburg Botanical Gardens, in Rus- 
sia. It is hardy in about 90 per cent of 
the prairie provinces of Canada and has 
been used successfully as a parent in 
breeding work. One of its descendants 
is the Kerr crab apple, which was de- 
veloped at the Dominion Experimental 
Farm, at Morden, Manitoba, by cross- 
ing the Haralson apple with the Dolgo 
crab apple. It is much larger than Dolgo 
and will keep till March. 

Another Canadian crab apple, this 
one not built on previous U. S. plant 
breeding, is the Rescue variety. When 
the Siberian crab (Malus baccata) was 
brought from the Lake Baikal region in 
Siberia, its hybrids with standard apples 
crab apples hardy 
enough for general planting in dis- 
tricts where winter temperatures can 
sink to 60 degrees below zero. These 
were crossed with standard apples pro- 
ducing Trail Rosilda, and some similar 
varieties which are best described as 
small apples of excellent eating quality. 
However, they lost enough hardiness so 
that they now can be grown reliably 
only in southern portions of the prairie 
provinces. Rescue is one of the three- 
quarters group as far as quality is con- 
cerned, but is as hardy as the half-and- 
half group. 

Dr. C. F. Patterson, head of the de- 
partment of horticulture at the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan, has raised more 
than 100,000 seedlings in the three- 
quarters apple classification. He found 
some 15 varieties which combine the 
hardiness, size, and quality of first-gen- 
eration hybrids of the Siberian crab. 
These new varieties, just now ready for 
release, should move the Apple Belt 
300 miles north. 


produced some 


some 

In plums, the biggest Canadian con- 
tribution has probably been made in 
importing the Ptitsin plum in seed 


MANITOBA 


ONTARIO 


form from Manchuria. Most everyone 
knows that the Burbank plum (Prunus 
salicina), native to Japan, cannot be 
grown north of the peach districts. 
However, very few people realize that 
strains of the same species grow in 
Manchuria and that these are even 
hardier than the plums of Manitoba. 

\ White Russian refugee from the 
Bolshevik revolution who settled in Har- 
bin, Manchuria, collected seed of these 
outstandingly hardy plums which he 
sold to the Morden Experimental Farm. 
These plums lack the thick skin and 
bitterness of the native plums, Prunus 
americana and P.a. nigra, and open a 
new door for plum quality in varieties 
hardy to 60 degrees below zero. 

In strawberries, a new range of har- 
diness has resulted from crossing the 
wild strawberries of the northern Great 
Plains with other standard sorts. The 
first variety of this type seems to have 
been Dr. N. E. Hansen’s Dakota, a su- 
perbly hardy type with all the flavor of 
the wild strawberry. 


The second infusion of northern 
wild strawberry genes was made by 
\. J. Porter of Parkside, Saskatchewan, 
who crossed a native strawberry of his 
district with Sparta, an everbearing 
strawberry of his own breeding. From 
this emerged a hardy everbearing straw- 
berry, which he named Northerner, 
that combines both the flavor and firm- 
ness of the wild strawberry. Northerner 
is too small to be grown except where 
its hardiness is absolutely needed, but 
from it Mr. Porter has already raised 
four or five strawberries of fine promise, 
which should be tried further south. 


The hardiest standard raspberry of 
fair size has undoubtedly long been the 
Minnesota variety Latham. For many 
years, plant breeders produced nothing 
which equalled Latham varieties in 
hardiness, size or quality. Recently, 
however, work has been done at Morden 
Farm by Mr. Porter, which promises a 


new era in aforementioned fields. 


In gooseberries, the biggest Canadian 
contribution was undoubtedly made by 
the Central Experimental Farm, Otta- 
wa, Ontario, which produced the first 
thornless variety, Spinefree. An Otta- 
wa origination, this was not too pro- 
ductive and consequently never became 
popular. Nevertheless, breeding for 
thornless canes and fair sized berries 
continued and eventually produced the 
variety Captivator. Captivator is almost 
hardy enough for the prairie provinces 
and of a size that makes it a good com- 
promise between the large-fruited Eu- 
ropean gooseberries, and the now hardy 
sorts such as Houghton and Pixwell. 
From Captivator, all the gooseberry va- 
rieties of the future are likely to trace 
their ancestry. :: 
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Joseru Troii, AMHERST, Mass. 


PROPER PREPARATION of SOIL and 


QUALITY SEED is 


the best insurance for a 


GOOD LAWN 


Final grading before seeding 


TurouGcHout most of the northern 
half of the country, new lawns should 
be seeded between August 15 and Sep- 
tember 10. At that time, there is less 
competition from weeds. Moisture and 
temperature favor grass seed germina- 
tion while cool nights encourage estab- 
lishment of the grass plants. They tend 
to develop a strong root system so the 
following spring a thick turf is possible 
before the hot summer months slow 
their growth. 

If the site requires a major change 
in grade, sub-soil grading is the first 
step in lawn construction. 

Valuable top-soil is first removed 
and piled for later use. The sub-soil is 
loosened and stones, sticks, and all de- 
bris removed. The holes are filled, and 
the desired grade established. A gen- 
eral rule of thumb is to provide a sur- 
face pitch of not less than two feet in 
100. This slope will provide adequate 
surface drainage. 


a 7 ~ oat 


Peat moss helps retain needed moisture 


Sufficient top-soil should be spread 
evenly and uniformly to bring the 
lawn to grade. Six inches of good 
loamy soil after compaction is desirable 
with a minimum of four inches. 

If the soil is of a good loamy tex- 
ture, it is doubtful that it will need 
additional organic matter. If not, to 
increase water-holding capacity, apply 
one to two cubic yards of well rotted 
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farm manure o: two bales of gagat moss 
per 1000 square feet. Mix th@roughly 
with the soil. Do not allow the organic 
matter to form layers. 

Most soils will require limestone for 
best grass growth. Lime sweetens the 
soil, provides calcium, a_ necessary 
plant food and assists in making other 
plant nutrients available. The amount 
needed can be determined by sending a 
sample of soil to your state experiment 
station or county agent for testing. If 
specific recommendations can not be 
obtained, mix 50 to 100 pounds of 
ground limestone per 1000 square feet 
with the upper four inches of soil. 


Plant food should be applied to the 
seedbed. The small grass seeds do not 
contain a large food reserve, hence, a 
lack of plant food soon after seed ger- 
mination can cause failure. 

Fertilizers are not all the same in 
type and formulation. It is important 
to apply a complete fertilizer contain- 
ing nitrogen, phosphoric acid and _ po- 
tassium. The percentages of each are 
printed on the container, appearing as 
numbers, such as 10-6-4. The first 
number indicates percent of nitrogen, 
the second, phosphoric acid and the 
third potash. Nitrogen promotes 
growth and helps to produce a dense 
stand of dark green leaves. Phosphorus 
is vital to the production of strong 


roots while potassium adds to the over- 
all vigor of the plant. 

The complete fertilizer should be 
thoroughly mixed with the soil. If the 
nitrogen in the fertilizer is entirely in- 
organic, 20 pounds of the material per 
1000 square feet should be applied. If 
it has 40-50 percent of its nitrogen in 
an organic form, apply 30-65 pounds 
of fertilizer. 

To prevent injury to the turf by in- 
sects and grubs, an insecticide, such as 
chlordane or dieldrin may be applied 
with the ground limestone or fertilizer, 
following the directions on the con- 
tainer. 

After all the chemicals are worked 
into the soil, prepare the seedbed mak- 
ing it smooth and firm with the upper 
12 inch of surface soil forming a bed 
of loose material. This final prepara- 
tion is made with a wooden rake. 

Seeding can be done mechanically 
or by hand. Most mechanical spreaders 
have an adjustment lever which in- 
sures correct and uniform distribution. 
If the seeding is done by hand, divide 
the seed into two equal parts; sow one- 
half in one direction and the other at 
right angles to the first, applying 
when the air is calm. Use three to four 
pounds of seed per 1000 sq. ft. 

The seeded area must then be raked 
to cover the seed. Use a wooden rake, 
with no more pressure than its weight, 
and lightly pull it toward you. Do not 


see page 428 


Mechanical sower gives complete coverage 


Puoros: Better Lawn & Turf Institute 
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«Masses of color and generous size 
typify new Oriental poppies 


ental.“ oppies 






MarrTnHa Haisiie 
Bridgeport, W. Va. 







oe E 1941, when I received my first 
trial Oriental poppy plants, I have been 
intrigued with growing this magnificent 
perennial. And now, some 200 plants 
later, | am more than ever entranced 
with Oriental poppies. Gardeners ev 
erywhere are sharing my enthusiasm 
and have acclaimed the Oriental poppy 
queen of the June garden pageant. And 
small wonder! What other flower can 
equal in spectacular appearance the ex 
quisitely textured poppy? 















While countless standard poppy vari 
eties are being grown with pleasing 
results, new varieties are superior in ev- 
ery way. Recently, such hybridists as 
Charles Baumgardner of Forest Grove, 
Oregon, have produced Oriental poppies 
which are notably different from other 
existing varieties. This fall, six new 













poppies are being introduced. 






[hese newer poppy forms, in single 
and double flowers, differ greatly. Some 
single flowers have wide flat petals 
while others are deeply fluted, crimped 
or ruffled in slightly curved or deeply 
cup-shaped blooms. Textures also vary. 










Flowers possess the luster of satin, the 
crinkly finish of crepe paper or the 
fragility of Chinese silk. Markings are 
individual. A large group of bi-colors 
display white backgrounds with deep or 
narrow bands of red, orange, pale and 
deep pink. Flowers 12 inches across are 
not uncommon 

One of the loveliest varieties is Dar 
ling. The nine inch, rather flat bloom is 
clear white with an inch-wide border of 
glowing pink. Stems are yard-high and 





Oriental poppies whether planted en masse or singly, contribute a wealth of outstand- 
ing bloom throughout late spring. Attaining heights 3 to 3% feet tall, this popular 
poppy family comes in shades of rose, salmon, white, lavender and red. Flowering 
carry quantities of bloom about the first in May and June they display vivid bursts of bright color that dominate the garden 
of June. area where they are planted. For spectacular masses of color they are without equal. 
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cluster of rich, orange-red blossoms. 


y 
FRESE 


poppy is Gondolier, 
at mid-season. In the 


Another new 
which blooms 
garden it is an eye-catcher for size of 
bloom and color combination of deep 
lustrous with blood-red _ basal 
spots. 

Juliet has been a personal favorite 
since it first appeared in my garden. 
Large ruffled blooms shade from deep 
pink at the petal’s edge, to pure white at 
the center. This poppy is a blend, rather 
than a bi-color and blooms late. 


pink 


Harvest Moon’s color is unique. It is 
closest to true yellow in Oriental pop- 
pies. Its vibrant orange-yellow flowers 
show a dozen large petals—almost a 
semi-double. For sheer drama, set a 
clump of Harvest Moon against an ever- 
green background. 

Lighthouse is another personal favor- 
ite. It actually seems to radiate beams of 
light. (This quality of aliveness charac- 
terizes all Oriental Light- 
house’s flowers are extremely large and 
rather flat, which adequately displays 
the huge red spots centered in the pale 
petals. Three feet tall, this late flowering 
sort holds its many blooms erect, and is 
well placed among June peonies and 
iris. 

Majorette is another beautiful poppy. 
It is spectacular because of its sub- 
stance, crinkled petals and the purity of 
its deep pink tint. Blooming about June 
Ist, it is superb as a cut flower. 


poppies. 


Outstanding are such older sorts as 
Arab Chief, three and a half feet tall, 
with a profusion of ruffled, dark red 
flowers, overlaid with purple. Carousel, 
a ruffled bi-color, has snowy petals bor- 
dered bonfire red; Show Girl, bright 
pink white-centered blooms. Maiden’s 
Blush, small ruffled white blooms, edged 
blush-pink; and China Boy, a show- 
stealer, has white-centered orange flow- 
ers on three and a half foot stems. 

Among other musts for poppy fan- 
ciers are Pinnacle, Valencia and Adora- 
ble, Doubloon, Eureka, and the latest 
of them all, Springtime, and Prince 
Charming. 
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Any of the pastel poppies mentioned, 
such sorts as Lavender Glory, Lavender 
Giant, Raspberry Queen retain -their 
true tones best when grown in a little 
shade. 

Growing poppies is about the easiest 
of garden projects. Characteristic bloom 
should not be expected the first year 
after planting, but thereafter—and for 
a lifetime—the blossoms become in- 
creasingly beautiful with the years. 

Oriental poppies require a thorough- 
ly drained, sunny situation. Ordinary 
garden soil mixed with sand or grit 
pleases them. No fertilizer should be 
added to the soil, nor should the plants 
be grown in soil which has been fertil- 
ized. Nitrogen near the plants causes 
the roots to seek it out, thereby develop- 


ing a lush top growth which eventually 


kills the plant. Since Oriental poppies 
come from hot dry countries where they 
send their roots deep to obtain suste- 
nance, duplicating these conditions as 
nearly as possible seems advisable. (This 
is the most recent advice of poppy 
breeders. ) 

When setting out plants, dig the soil 
deeply and pulverize well. I usually fill 
the hole with water and allow it to be 
absorbed before setting the long tap 
root. This assures sufficiently deep mois- 
ture to start healthy growth. Set the 
root carefully in the hole and pull the 
soil about it, being careful to have the 


joint, where the foliage originates, well 
covered with soil. Leaving it exposed 
will cause root rot. Keep the plant 
watered until growth is well along. 

Poppy plants should be set, lifted or 
divided during their dormant period in 
August and September. With old stock 
for division, it is advisable to work 
about the plant carefully with a spading 
fork. When nearing the root, clear soil 
away with the fingers to avoid breaking 
the brittle tap root. However, this prob- 
ability is not fatal since even an inch- 
long piece of root will, if there is an eye 
in its length, produce new plants when 
set in a bed of soil mixed with vermicu- 
lite or sand, covered a half. inch deep, 
watered and shaded for a time. | 

The irst winter after being set is the 
dangerous period for Oriental poppies. 
Freezing and thawing of soil about their 
roots is often fatal. 

I have found that a mulch of sand 
and coarse coal ashes placed immedi- 
ately about the plant with an additional 
mulch of hay, or other non-packing 
mulch under the leaves (never over) 
should carry the poppies safely through 
their first winter. 

Poppies make excellent cut flowers. 
Cutting them in bud in the evening, 
charring the stem for at least an inch 
and plunging the stem up to the flower 
in cool water will preserve the bloom for 
many days. 


Few plants contribute more lavishly to the glory of the garden than 


groups of brilliantly hued Oriental poppies. Given their one main re- 
quirement—sunlight—they will speckle the garden with shimmering color. 
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THE HOT, STICKY weather of August 
has its compensations, for we will en- 
joy to the fullest the vegetables and 
flowers we have so industriously en- 
couraged during the last two months. 
The benefits of cultivating, spraying 


and fertilizing are now seen. 


Divide Perennials 

[his is the month to give attention 
to perennials that may need dividing. 
Garden phlox, peonies and such that 
have been growing in one place for 
three or more years will be benefited by 
dividing and resetting. Be sure to pre 
pare and fertilize soil in the new loca- 
tion carefully. When dividing, cut out 
sections of 
the divi 


any old, diseased or woody 


the roots and be sure to set 


sions at the proper depth. Iris may be 


transplanted or divided at this time 
also. Examine each rhizome for iris 
borer and for rot. The latter will be all 
too apparent due to the nauseous odor. 
[The two troubles often go hand in 
hand, so it is important to eradicate 
both. After cutting out the rot, dust the 
area with sulphur before resetting the 
rhizome. 


Plant Madonna Lilies 


Now is the time to plant Madonna 
lily bulbs. Set them with the top just 
two-inches under the surface in a 
friable soil well supplied with humus 
and plant food and having a pH of 
about seven. It should also be well 
drained. If these conditions are sup- 
plied the roots will develop and be well 

cold weather, and 
superb blooms next 


established before 
you can 


year. 


expect 


Divide Oriental Poppies 

\ugust is the month to divide Orien- 
tal poppies. They are now dormant, or 
nearly so, and can be lifted, divided 
and re-set with no danger of loss. In 
making the divisions, be sure there are 
at least two eyes in each one. Of course, 
if a piece of root is broken and lacks 
an eye, it can be planted and will even- 
tually develop an eye, but it will not 
bloom for two or possibly three years. 
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Grow Fall Vegetables 

Seed should be sown this month for 
fall vegetable crops. Head lettuce can 
be grown satisfactorily even in the 
warmer sections of the country if seed 
is sown late in August. The cool nights 
encourage compact heading that is im- 
possible during the heat of July. Snap 
beans, spinach and carrots may be 
planted also. They will all be appre- 
ciated during October and November. 


Look for Mites and Bagworms 


Examine evergreens this month for 
mites, bagworms, woolly ‘aphids and 
other pests. Bagworms will have to be 
picked off by hand, since they are so 
tough that they thrive on poisons. For 
mites and aphids, use malathion, fol- 
lowing the directions on the container. 


Top—Cut poppy foliage before digging 
Center—Lift roots carefully 
Bottom—Divisions ready for planting 


Watch Out for Pests 


Both the perennial garden and the 
vegetable garden will need attention 
this month. We may expect intense 
heat, drought, mites, mildew, black 
spot, fall webworm and many other 
troubles. The general purpose vegeta- 
ble spray will take care of troubles of 
this type that can be expected in the 
vegetable garden, while the familiar 
rose dust and perennial garden spray 
should be used for mites, mildew, 
black spot and other things that are so 
common in the perennial garden. Look 
carefully for mimosa webworm, as well 
as the fall webworm on trees. The 
caterpillars of both feed on the foliage 
in compactly spun webs. Malathion is 
a satisfactory control for both of these 
pests, but the spray must be applied 
with sufficient force to break the web 
and reach the caterpillar. 


Water and Mulch 


Artificial watering is usually neces- 
sary this month to provide sufficient 
moisture for perennials, trees, shrubs 
and the vegetable garden. When water- 
ing is done, do it thoroughly. Leave the 
hose in one place until sufficient water 
is dispensed to saturate the top four 
inches of soil. As soon as the watering 
is done, if no mulch has been applied, 
it is wise to find some material to re- 
duce moisture from the soil. 
Ground corn cobs, salt hay, pine nee- 
dles and buckwheat hulls are all good 
mulches. Their use will reduce the 
amount of watering necessary. 


loss 


A New Greenhouse Season 

In the greenhouse, a new cycle of 
activity starts this month. Several kinds 
of annuals should be sown for winter 
flowering, especially godetias, nastur- 
tiums, lupines and linarias. The seed of 
cinerarias are sown this month, the 
plants to be shifted later to six-inch 
pots for blooming late in February and 
March. Easter lilies are potted, as soon 
as the bulbs become available, while 
freezias, for an early crop, may be 
potted and placed in the cold frame 
until activity appears. 
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Poison Ivy 


to eradicate now . even when 


ornamentals 


Easy 


among 


THE SUMMER BRINGS many joys with 
its myriad of colorful, fragrant plants, but 
it also gives rise to some undesirable plants 
that are unwelcome in all gardens, and 
against which constant warfare is waged. 

Just a few sprigs of poison oak or poison 
ivy may be enough to spoil the beauty 
and enjoyment of a garden scene if you 
are sensitive to these noxious plants. Their 
elimination is oftentimes costly, laborious 
and in many cases ineffectual. The famil- 
iar three-leaved vine which may grow as 
a shrub, vine or small tree, and which may 
have leaf edges which are smooth, toothed 
or slightly lobed is a deceptive garden in- 
truder. Leaves on different poison ivy 
plants, or even on the same plant, may 
vary widely in size and shape. 

tecently, a new method for killing pois- 
on ivy has been developed which gives all 
appearances of being highly effective and, 
more important, safe to surrounding orna- 
mental plants. 

The new technique for ivy eradication 
may be called the “jar method,” and uses 
a popular weed and brush killer based 
on ammonium  sulfamate. Sometimes 
there’s not enough growth to need spray- 
ing, or the vine may run through an area 
in which ornamental plants are growing. 
In cases of this nature, where spraying 
might prove fatal to surrounding plants 
from wind drift of the chemical control, 
using the jar method, you dunk the end of 
the vine in the liquid solution, and the 
solution is taken up through the leaves 
and eventually transported to the roots. 
Follow directions on the container when 
mixing. 


Being careful not to touch the vine, 
grasp the end of it with an ordinary 
clothespin and push the leaves into the 
solution. Clip the vine to the jar with the 
clothespin and let the tip leaves stay in 
the solution about 48 hours. If desired, 
this procedure can be repeated as many 
times as needed, using the same solution. 

However, in order to assure a complete 
elimination of tops and roots, allow ade- 
quate time for the chemical to be carried 
throughout the plant. This usually means 
leaving the dead vines in place without 
cutting or digging them up for at least 
one full season. By the following season 
the dead vines can be raked away or 
buried. 
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New Garden Encyclopedia 


idited by T. H. Everett 


BotH THE HOME gardener and the 
commercial grower of plants will grate- 
fully welcome this new compendium of 
gardening information. For years it has 
been greatly needed. True there are 
other horticultural encyclopedias but 
most of them have long since been out- 
dated. New plants, new chemicals for 
a variety of horticultural purposes and 
new techniques have rendered the 
older volumes passe. Eventually, such 
will be the case with Mr. Everett’s 
work but at the moment it is eagerly 
bought and used. 

The six volumes are replete with 
horticultural facts systematically ar- 
ranged and simply presented. The 20 
contributors, each distinguished in his 
field, are largely responsible for the in- 
for.nation contained. All are well 
known and highly regarded. 

Volume I opens with a 35,000 word 
garden calendar covering the basic es- 
sentials month by month. Home gar- 
deners will find this helpful in remind- 
ing them of chores which otherwise 
might be overlooked. Volume 6 ends 
with a detailed discussion of pests and 
diseases and how to combat them. The 
survey of insecticides, fungicides, miti- 


cides, nematocides and other chemicals 
is especially informative. 

Most helpful for the beginner are 
the hundreds of fine color illustrations 
along with the thousands in black and 
white. They have been carefully chosen 
for their value to the reader. 

The Encyclopedia is a compilation 
of practical information on the grow- 
ing of trees, shrubs, flowering plants, 
bulbs, fruits and vegetables in the 
United States and Canada. It describes 
all gardening operations from planning 
through construction, planting, plant 
propagation, lawn making, crop har- 
vesting and storing. Such subjects as 
hydroponic gardening, soil testing, hor- 
mones, construction of garden seats, 
arbors, arches, bird baths and houses, 
feeding stations, medical uses of plants, 
quaint gardening practices, garden lore 
and literature are all to be found in 
these volumes. Whatever the informa- 
tion you wish, here it will be found 
without difficulty. H.G.M. 
New ILiustraTeED ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 

GARDENING, edited by T. H. Everet#, 

Greystone Press, New York 13, Six Vol. 

2646 pp. $49.50 plus $1.50 mailing 

charge. 
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[ue sSpecIES TULIPS are the early 
birds of tulipdom, gay and beautifully 
different. 

The tulip parade usually starts off 
with Tulipa kaufmanniana, the water 
lily tulip. This charming species grows 
about eight inches high and produces 
beautiful creamy-white flowers with 
centers lightly marked in red. From it 
has come a lovely race of tulips that 
will thrive undisturbed for years. 

The tallest of these is the attractive 
10 inch Stresa, a golden yellow with an 
orange-red band on the outside of the 
petals, and marked with red on the 
base inside. 

\n eight inch variety called The 
First, is the earliest to flower. Its color 
goes from creamy vellow to white. The 
outside is a vivid crimson, bordered 
white. 

Che strikingly beautiful deep yellow 
Cesar Franck has a flame of orange-red 
on the outer petals. Johann Strauss is a 
dainty white with cream center, and 
the outside flushed red. Another about 
the same height is Fritz Kreisler, a mag 
nificent flower of warm watermelon- 
rose becoming paler toward the margin. 

In this group is the four inch Gaiety, 
an enchanting flower that resembles a 
waterlily as it opens out to show its 
creamy interior and base of orange-vel 
low. The outer petals are marked pink 
red. 

The peacock tulips are hybrids from 
greigi x kaufmanniana and are availa 
ble in color combinations and selfs in 
red, cream, and light yellow. Some are 
mottled while others have black bases. 

From the brilliantly colored wild tu 
lip, fosteriana, comes an outstanding 
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strain of which the blazing Red Em- 
peror is one of the most popular. This is 
a sturdy grower, early to bloom, bear- 
ing magnificent flowers on 20 inch 
stems. When fully open, the glossy 
black base bordered with yellow creates 
a startling contrast. Somewhat newer is 
White Emperor (purissima) a large, 
fresh-looking, milky white flower. Al- 
though a little shorter, it makes a won- 
derful companion for Red Emperor. 
There are a number of showy beau- 
ties in this race that are worth trying, 
including Rockery Beauty, and _ the 
slightly taller, red Holland Glory. 


4 clustered planting showing many of the peacock tulip varieties. Display- 
ing graceful lines they provide bright patches of color when set in front 
of evergreens, along woodland paths, or tucked neatly in rock garden pock- 
ets. Among spring's earliest fore-runners they herald summer's coming. 
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Stately Regiments of 


Early Spring Color 


There are many other species tulips 
that are rapidly gaining in popularity, 
among them the graceful lady tulip, 
T. clusiana, sometimes called the can- 
dystick tulip. Its captivating flowers 
have small, white, pointed petals striped 
with cherry red. 

I. dasystemon (tarda) is a delightful 
little gem. The smooth yellow and white 
starry flowers come in clusters on five 
inch stems. They are like enchanting 
bouquets set in the ground. Another 
beauty is biflora turkestanica, having 
several creamy star-shaped blooms 
sprinkled cinnamon on the outside. 
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Closely related to dasystemon is bi- 
flora, a pretty little species whose small 
creamy flowers, shaded purplish on the 
outside, are borne on branching stems. 


A little taller are the praestans, bear- 
ing from two to five vivid orange-scarlet 
flowers to a single stem above clean dark 
foliage. They are frequently called the 
bouguet tulip. 

The glowing scarlet eichleri from 
Turkestan adds flashy color to the lively 
spring picture. It is satiny black at the 
base and has handsome grayish green 
foliage. Another choice tuiip is the 
elegantly beautiful sylvestris. Its long 
graceful stems proudly display buttery 
yellow flowers that are sweetly fragrant. 
Also lovely is the species acuminata. 
The slim 18 inch stems bear primrose- 
yellow flowers suffused with scarlet. The 
petals are long, narrow, slightly twist- 
ing, and tapering to almost a thread at 
the points. 


Orphanidea is another interesting 
species having graceful flowers in an at- 
tractive combination of buff-orange, 
bronzy green, and yellow. 

The greigi tulips are characterized 
by their beautiful markings and mottled 
leaves. Their hybrids are outstanding in 
the garden and have magnificent flow- 
ers in striking colors. Two examples are 
Margaret Herbst 12 inches, a large ver- 
milion flower with leaves beautifully 
mottled; and Oriental Beauty 10 
inches, a brilliant novelty in flaming 
red, with heavily marbled foliage. 
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The waterlily tulip, (T. kaufmanniana) 
may be planted with grape hyacinths 
for a stunning effect, while Red Em- 
peror, may be used with early daffodils. 
Chionodoxa, Pulmonaria, moss phlox, 
and other spring perennials usually 
bloom about the same time as the spe- 
cies tulips. 

The small dainty species are especial- 
ly good in rock gardens where the flow- 
ers can be seen to best advantage. They 
may be left undisturbed for years and 
will multiply and add to their glory. 

Tulip bulbs are planted later than 
most of the spring flowering bulbs. In 
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T. dasystemon, somewhat smaller than kaufmanniana, prefers sun, and 
flowers in late April. The yellow, white-tipped flower clusters sprinkled 
bouquet-like in the ground are delightful to see. 


Species tulips are wonderful in gar- 
den nooks, at the edge of woodlands, at 
the base of evergreens, in groups in a 
border, and in rock gardens. Enchant- 
ing pictures may be created by using 
the low growing varieties with the taller 
ones or in combination with exquisite 
little blue scillas. The candystick tulip 


the vicinity of New York the traditional 
tulip planting time is election day. Of 
course planting will be later farther 
south, and earlier in the North. The im- 
portant thing is to plant the bulbs late 
enough so that there will be no top 
growth before winter. They want sunny 
locations with good drainage. 
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FRESHEN 


wirH DWARF FRUIT ‘TREES 


INDOOR DECOR 


Eprtrm Saytor Assortrt, Beloit, Wis. 


Tue arry AND graceful presence of 
diminutive green trees will lend fresh- 
ness to any decor..Combine this pleas 
ant atmosphere with the novelty of fruit 
and flowers and you have not only a 
conversation piece but a continued point 
of interest in the home. 

Dwarf lemon trees (Citrus Ll. ponder- 
osa), with their almost uninterrupted 
procession of blossoms and fruit have 
long been cherished by indoor garden 
ers who desire the unusual. The broad, 
blunt leaves which emit a lemony aroma 
if bruised, along with the white, per 
fumed flowers, combine to make a most 
delightful house plant. 

In my town an automobile show- 
room has housed one of these trees for at 
least eight years. Receiving morning 
sunlight and a minimum of care, it is 
seldom seen without at least one lemon 
and a few flowers. It has never been 
plunged into the ground outdoors in 
summer as is advised for the dwarf fruit 
trees, proving that it possesses an in- 
herent toughness which keeps it in fair 
condition in spite of neglect. 

But there are other dwarfs besides 
the lemon. Even more in evidence this 
year is Otaheite dwarf orange (C. tai- 
tensis ) with leaves smaller than those of 
the lemon, the showy oranges appearing 
all at one time after the summer flower- 


Calamondin (Citrus mitis) 





ing. Blossoms are fragrant and the fruit 
plentiful. 

The oranges begin to color as early as 
October with a few entirely ripened by 
Christmas time, thereby bringing it into 
consideration as a gift plant. 

Most of the oranges ripen more slow- 
ly, remaining on the plant, with some 
still adhering when flowering time rolls 
around again. This year my 18 inch tree 
in a six-inch pot, produced about 50 
oranges, the smallest the size of a mar- 
ble, the largest no bigger than a golf 
ball. Nearly all of them were still on the 
tree in April, their white flowers faintly 
flushed with pink inside and having 
the usual orange-blos:»m fragrance. 

The dwarf kumquat (Fortunella 
margarita), is seldom without flow- 
ers or fruit. White, fragrant flowers are 
followed by the lively orange-yellow 
fruit which is approximately an inch in 
diameter. 

Dwarf limes and pomegranates are 
available. The pomegranate (Punica 
granatum nana), is a neat, dainty tree 
with attractive orange-red fruit of inter- 
esting form. 

Not actually a dwarf but sold in 
house plant size and so satisfactory as to 
deserve mention is the fig tree (Ficus 
carica), grown in pots or small tubs for 
use as a floor plant in sunroom or patio. 


Ponderosa lemon (C. limonia ponderosa) 
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Dwarf banana 


The beautifully-lobed leaves are orna- 
mental indeed, but the sweet edible fruit 
make it still more of a curiosity. 

Among curiosities we find Musa nana 
cavendishi, the Chinese dwarf banana. 
M. velutina, not a dwarf, is pink 
stemmed and bears a small cluster of 
miniature red, velvety fruit. Though a 
dwarf, cavendishi is a_ large-leaved 
plant, requiring much more space than 
other dwarfs. It has about the same 
needs as the pomegranate except that it 
should be kept not only moist, but wet. 

Dwarf trees do well in a sunny win- 
dow and withstand home temperatures 
from 65 to 80 degrees. They have few 
demands except a rich soil, sun, water 
and a container which allows proper 
drainage. Soil should be loose, rather 
coarse and humusy. 

Citrus trees should dry out, then be 
watered profusely. The pomegranate 
and fig need to be kept moist without 
the roots standing immersed and water- 
logged. 

Sinking pots into the ground in sum- 
mer is recommended as an aid to setting 
the fruit and I am sure this is a bene- 
ficial practice. However, I have relied 
on a sunny, airy room because I like the 
safety of an indoor location for all house 
plants—away from the wind, dust and 
excessive heat of the open. Dropping of 
buds or of young fruit might be a prob- 
lem if sun or water is insufficient during 
the period of flowering or setting of 
fruit. 

My own experience has been that the 
trees are easily kept free of insect pests, 
in fact, so far I have found none what- 
soever. Nevertheless, this does not mean 
that I am not constantly on the look-out 
for scale, red spider or other undesira- 
bles with the intent of squelching them 
should they appear. Nicotine sulphate 
banishes most unwanted insect life, 
even scale in its early stages (or it may 
be picked off), and a heavy spray of 
clear water now and then helps to dis- 
lodge pests and keeps the foliage shin- 
ing. It is easier to examine plants when 
buying them and to choose only clean 
stock than it is to use poisons in the 
home. :: 
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AFRICAN VIOLETS 


you don’t have to be a 


specialist to grow them 


plenty of blooms without coddling 


# you LIKE African violets, but shrink 
from the complicated care they seem to 
demand, you can still enjoy their cheer- 
ful bloom. Undoubtedly, you've read 
that these plants must be coddled. They 
often are by specialists, nevertheless 
it’s possible to have plenty of blossoms, 
without coddling. 

What you need: 1. Several 2, 24% 
and four inch flower pots, preferably 
plastic (they're easier to clean), with 
holes in the bottom and some kind of 
shallow saucer beneath each pot. 2. 
Broken pieces of old clay flower pots 
pounded into fairly small pieces. 3. A 
bag of African violet potting soil, sold 
under various trade names. 4. Some 
healthy vigorous plants. 5. A window 
preferably facing east or north. If you 
have a bay window or porch with three 
sides open to the light, your violets will 
bloom with abandon. 6. A little pa- 
tience. 

What they need: Light. Here’s an 
easy way to tell whether your plants are 
getting enough light. Pass your hand 
four to five inches above the plants, be- 
tween them and the source of light. If 
a dim shadow falls on the plants the 
light is sufficient. They love morning or 
evening sun, but hate hot midsummer 
sun. They don’t tan prettily, but will 
turn a sickly yellow. 

Temperature: Try for 70-80 de- 
grees during the day, and about 65 de- 
grees at night. If possible, have a little 
outdoor air coming in from a window 
in another room. However, be sure there 
are no direct drafts. 

Water: Have it lukewarm and water 
from the top. Try to keep it to the 
sides of the plant, away from the crown 
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and leaves. Your forefinger will tell you 
when watering is needed. Poke your 
finger into the soil about one-half inch 
down, if you feel moisture, don’t water. 
If dry, pour water in by slow stages un- 
til it begins to run out of the holes in 
the bottom of the pot. In a few minutes 
pour out all the water collected in the 
saucer. That’s important. Better to let 
the plants go dry for a day than to 
overwater them. 

Correct potting: Clean pots are of 
primary importance. Plastic pots can be 
washed in soap and water, inside and 
out, very easily. Wash the pot pieces 
you place in the bottom too. When 
small, plants like a two inch pot. Only 
when their roots are growing through 
the potholes will they need a larger pot, 
and only one size larger. A 2 in. pot 
is the next step after a 2 in. pot. Few 
violets except the really huge ones, need 
a pot larger than four inches. 

Food: African violet food is sold 
under various names. A small bottle 
serves for a long time. Use it exactly 
according to directions. A little diluted 
food every two weeks or so keeps your 
plants thriving. 

Baths: Spray heartily once a week or 
so in the sink, using lukewarm water. 
Let the plants dry naturally in the 
shade. 

Propagation: Easy. A healthy leaf, 
cut off with a sharp knife from a sec- 
tion halfway down the plant, will root 
readily. The leaf-stem should be at least 
two or three inches long. Cut off the 
very tip of the stem end and lay it 
aside for an hour or more. Make a hole 
with a pencil in African violet soil to a 
depth of two inches or so and insert the 


stem of the leaf—only a half inch of 
stem should be covered. Firm the soil 
around the stem and give it light and 
a little moisture. When new leaves ap- 
pear around the leaf-stalk, and attain a 
length of about one half inch, the en- 
tire cutting can be set in a two inch 
pot. The final result is a new plant 
started. If you wish, cut off the origi- 
nal leaf-stalk and root it all over again 
for another new plant. Rooting leaves 
love a crowd so put several in a saucer 
to root together. The result is plenty of 
plants. 

Troubles: They aren’t likely to have 
any, but if they do, spray with an aero- 
sol bomb, obtainable at any plant cen- 
ter. When using the sprayer be careful 
to hold it a foot or so away from the 
plant to avoid burning or damage. 

Joys: They're innumerable. Color in 
the house, the thrill of opening flow- 
ers, the admiration of visitors, and per- 
haps a new interest for you. Try African 
violets without coddling. 





Blue ribbon books 
for the serious gardener! 


The GARDEN FLOWERS 
of CHINA 


Fresh, exciting views of many 
of the best known flowers in 
American gardens—peonies, orchids, 
roses, lilies, etc. For each flower, 
the author provides a translation of 
its Chinese name; explains its sym- 
bolism and its introduction to the 
West. Illustrated with reproductions 
of original Chinese drawings and 
aintings. By H. L. Li, Morris Ar- 
oretum. Chronica Botanica: An In- 
ternational Biological and Aericul- 
tural Series, No.19. 1959. 240 pP.. 
68 ills. $6.50 


DISEASES and PESTS 
of ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTS 


How to recognize and combat 
the diseases and pests that 
attack ornamental plants. For each 
plane, new book clearly describes 
disease and pest symptoms. Explains 
proved control measures that get re- 
sults! Tells why and wnder what 

nditions certain methods and sub- 
stances should be used. By Pascal 
B. Pirone, Bernard O. Dodge, and 
Harold W. Rickett—all N. Y. Botani- 
cal Garden. 3rd Ed., 1960. 775 pp.. 
221 ills $10 


THE ORCHIDS 


A “muse” for all orchid enthusiasts! This 
book fully explains the facts behind suc- 
cessful growing practices which lead to 
better hybrids, larger seedlings, and improved 
growing conditions. Gives a wealth of in- 
formation on orchid structure, classification, 
physiology, genetics, etc. Edited by Carl L. 
Withner, Brooklyn Botanic Garden. Chronica 
Sotanica New Series of Plant Science Books, 
No. 32. 1959. 625 pp.; 140 photos, draw- 
ings $14 


SECRET OF THE GREEN THUMB 


The mysteries of plane structure, growth, tem- 
perature and light control explained in simple, 
non-technical language. Book gives expert ad- 
vice on growing healthier flowers, shrubs, lawns, 
and vegetables. Describes plant breeding in de- 
tail to help you develop your own hybrids for 
pleasure and profit Indispensable to every 
gardener."’—Plant Life. By Henry YT. Northen 
and Rebecca T. Northen. 1954. 431 pp.; 238 
tlls., tables $6.00 


COMPLETE BOOK OF 
GREENHOUSE GARDENING 


Know the year-round thrills and satisfaction of 
indoor gardening! Book provides step-by-step 
instructions on all phases of growing plants 
under complete directions for buying, 
equipping, and maintaining a greenhouse 
Shows how to control temperature and light, 
eliminate disease and pests, raise a wide variety 
of flowers and vegetables. "Most stimulating 
and {fascinating highly recommended.” — 
American Orchid Society Bulletin. By Henry T. 
Northen and Rebecca T. Northen. aes 

50 


pp., 255 ills 
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A GARDEN NOTEBOOK 


Accurate History of Success and Failure 


FERN Berry 
Marion, Mich. 


My GARDEN notebook, although a hum- 

ble loose leaf book such as students 

use, is an important tool in my gar- 
dening. 

It is simply kept. At the top of a 
page I wrote—“Plantings made in fall, 
1959.” Below is the record of plantings 
with the nursery’s name from which the 
plants were ordered. The record reads 
something like this: 

September 28—French pussy willow at 
end of south bed by lawn. Plant was 
in good shape—from Ackerman’s. 

September 28—Planted witchhazel at 
foot of lawn, Deutzia lemoinei at cor- 
ner of house on west end—Russian 
olive by drive, north side. Cotoneast- 
er in bed north of Jawn—All from 
Wayside Gardens. Plants in good 
condition. 

September 29—Planted 6 goldband lil- 
ies, also 6 Astilbes, 3 Gloria and 3 
Fanal in perennial bed back of lawn; 
3 red hot poker, and 3 veronica in 
perennial bed. These were from 
\merican Perennial Garden. Also 
added a lavender plant to herb bed. 

September 30—Planted rose collection 
from Jackson and Perkins in rose 
bed. Sterling Silver, Kordes Perfecta, 
Arlene Francis. These were bare- 
rooted plants. Roses bought from lo- 
cal nursery were potted. (Make a 
spring comparison.) Planted 2 small 
Scots pine to back of lot. 

October 2—Two silver poplars taken 
out of area of big tree. These were 
sprouts. Moved them to back of lot. 

October 5—Sowed some hardy annuals 

larkspur, Shirley poppies. 

October 8—Mulched with sawdust, 
adding a high nitrogen fertilizer to 
hasten decomposition. 

October 20—Planted a dozen daffodils 
—a dozen new tulips in red and 


pinks—Campfire and Supreme—6 

hyacinths all in bed at north side of 

lawn (bought bulbs at Garden 

Shop). 

October 25—Six double rose tulips and 
a dozen mixed crocus bulbs were 
planted near patio at back. Planted 
50 crocus in beds at both north and 
south side of lawn. Bought from a 
garden center. 

October 30—Mulched the rose bed as 
we had some real cold weather,— 
snow may descend at anytime. Used 
sawdust, some soil, and mounded the 
plants up well. Placed corn stalks 
over the mulch. 

In the spring planting season I re- 
cord all of the plantings made, and 
make notes as to where fertilizer has 
been applied and where it seems to be 
needed. I also note the health of the 
perennials and roses which were fall 
planted. When working in the garden I 
note where plants should be removed 
or where I can safely add another per- 
ennial or shrub. 

My notebook has a large manila en- 
velope glued to the back of it. In this I 
place advertisements and suggestions 
made by others that I would like to try. 
Sprays that have worked out for me are 
listed here, too. 

In this envelope is also kept a copy 
of orders and replacements needed. 

Since I plant quite a few annuals I 
make note of the seeds purchased and 
where planted. An example are the 
marigolds or zinnias, giving their color 
and variety, and at which end of the 
annual bed they are planted. I plant 
only a few vegetables since I live alone 
and my wants are few. However, I grow 
small fruit as raspberries, both red and 
black, and strawberries for my own per- 
sonal use. :: 
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KEEP YOUR 
GARDEN GAY 


with thoughtful precautions 


F. WaLLAcE Patcu 
Framingham, Mass. 


RETURNING HOME from vacation to 
find flower beds in shambles is dis- 
heartening. Delphinium giants lean at 
crazy, broken angles. Veronica, scab- 
iosa and double petunias have gone 
down on their elbows and reached up 
again. Mums are crowded and stringy 
for lack of thinning and pinching. 

Before prescribing cures, let’s make it 
clear that the problem of replacement 
and freshening up may also develop 
without the excuse of a vacation inter- 
lude. The two most common factors 
creating the need for corrective treat- 
ment are: (1) severe wind and hail 
storms; (2) prolonged drought, cou- 
pled with neglect. 

\s for (1), today’s weather warning 
services leave no excuse for inadequate 
precautions in advance, if you are at 
home. Even before storm signals start 
to come in, it is wise to have a supply 
of portable lath screens and plenty of 
heavy stakes (at least two inches square 
and two to three feet long) to which 
they may be attached. Secured at a 45 
degree angle against the oncoming blast, 
such screens will protect your plants 
from being crushed by falling branches 
and hailstones and will also reduce the 
force of the gale. 

Whenever winds of hurricane force 
are anticipated, release from their sup- 
porting stakes your delphinium and oth- 
er tall subjects; then tie all spikes in 
each clump together loosely, coiling 
soft twine around them up to the flow- 
er spikes. This will permit them to 
bend freely from their base, yet will re- 
duce the risk of breakage. After the 
blow is over, stake them up again, firm 
the soil around the clump, and you'll see 
little evidence of damage. 

Probably the most common needs for 
gardening refresher remedies are pro- 
longed drought and inattention. 

Begin by cultivating deeply. Besides 
getting the hardest job out of the 
way first, this operation will open up 
the soil for much needed aeration and 
will simplify removal of weeds. While 
weeding, be ruthless about discarding 
hopelessly hardened, gone-by annuals, 
thus making room for fresh new plants. 
Next, stake and tie taller annuals and 
perennials worth saving, clipping off 
seed pods and damaged branches. With 
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a little extra care, it is not too difficult 
to keep stakes concealed, thus avoiding 
that propped-up appearance. 

Next, work in an inch or two of com- 
posted material or native peat. Follow 
with a thorough drenching of the en- 
tire garden, preferably letting the wa- 
ter puddle in from a _ slow-running 
hose. While the water is seeping down 
where it will do the most good, stand 
back and estimate the plant material 
needed to restore the beauty. 

Usually the problem is to find lush 
young plants just coming into bloom. 
A few growers situated in suburban 
areas have become aware of the in- 
creasing late season demand and are 
making later sowings of choice an- 
nuals, grown in bands or disintegrating 
pots to facilitate transplanting without 
setback. In planting such material, be 
sure the rims of pots or bands are sunk 
a little below the soil grade so as 
not to obstruct the normal flow from 
showers or artificial watering. 

If you are unable to find mature 
potted or banded annuals, don’t be 
ashamed to make use of whole flats of 
overgrown stock which can still be 
picked up at almost any roadside gar- 
den center. But, it is important to han- 
dle them as follows: 1. Do not attempt 
to separate plants individually after re- 
moval from tray or flat. Depending 
on the size of container and space 
to be filled, plant the whole mass or 
break it into only two or three seg- 
ments. Thus wilting will be largely 
avoided and legginess of stems less no- 
ticeable. 2. After each segment is 
planted an inch or so below surface 
grade, water it thoroughly with a solu- 
tion of soluble fertilizer. 3. Finally, 
thin out each clump to achieve the most 
natural appearance possible, but DO 
NOT PULL OUT surplus stalks; cut 
them off at soil level with knife or 
shears. Hungry fiber roots of surviving 
neighbors will remain undisturbed and 
go right on working. 

A lot of work? Perhaps, but doing 
these refresher chores is good psychol- 
ogy. A cheerful, producing garden keeps 
your spirits toned up. So, why not keep 
your garden gay? 








MULTIPLY 
your favorite 
trees, shrubs, 
perennials, 
house plants 


FOR PENNIES 
with 


—ROOTONE 


THE PROVEN ROOT-FORMING HORMONE 


Enjoy one of gardening’s greatest thrills! 
Propagate your favorite plants—in- 
doors and out—from “‘slips’’ or cuttings. 


Rootone’s famous formula induces the 
development of roots on a long list of 
cuttings. And you can Rootone-treat 
100 cuttings for less than 9 cents! 


FASTER ROOTING 


FOR BEST RESULTS 


Rootone speeds up rooting of cuttings, 
actually increases the number of suc- 
cessful ‘‘strikes,’’ helps develop more 
and stronger roots. Start your own 
‘‘nursery’’—a few square feet will pro- 
vide space to start valuable trees, 
shrubs, perennials. Cuttings mature 
faster than you think. 


EASY TO USE 


Rootone is a safe, clean, odorless, ready- 
to-use powder. And it’s so easy! Simply 
take cutting with a sharp knife, dip in 
Rootone, shake off excess, insert in root- 
ing medium. Rootone contains indole 
butyric acid in addition to its hormone 
formula, also carries a fungicide to pro- 
tect against soil borne diseases! 


Available in the 
popular Ys-oz, 
packet only 35c; 
or 2-oz. jar 
only $1.25, 


Amchem and Rootone are registered trademarks of 
AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. (Formerly American Chemical 
Paint Co.) AMBLER, PA. « St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Niles, Calif. 
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Alumin wm 
GREENHOUSE 





Greenhouse 


Join the ever-increasing number of happy gar- 
deners who hove said “‘Let’s get a Greenhouse”. 
Then, you too will enjoy planting your favorite 
flowers whenever the spirit moves you. You con 
have Camellias for Christmas, rare Orchids by 
the dozens, colorful flowers and lush foliage of 
your own choosing 

All through the drab winter months, you can 
gorden in shirt-sleeve comfort in your beautiful, 
aluminum Orlyt. When Spring arrives, cuttings 
and seedlings will be ready to set out-of-doors, 
and you will reap substantial savings in plant 
and cut flower costs. Your greenhouse will more 
than pay for itself in a few vears to say nothing 
of pleasure and health benefits you will enjoy. 


SEND FOR FREE COLOR CATALOG #52 


LORD and BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON, N.Y 

















ADDRESS CHANGE! 


Please allow 8 weeks for change of address. 
Send your old address label and the new 
address with the date it becomes effective. 
HORTICULTURE 
Circulation Department 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 








ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 


PLANT THIS FALL 
For Brilliant Gigantic Blooms 
in your garden next spring. 


Here are 8 specially selected varieties 
to give you complete satisfaction 
2-year-old field-grown plants, ready 
to bloom next spring. 
BARR’S WHITE: Best White 
BIG JIM: Deep Red 
CARNIVAL: Bicolor White & Red 
HELEN ELIZABETH: La France-Pink 
MARCUS PERRY: Very Large Orange- 
Scarlet 
RASPBERRY QUEEN: Crushed Rasp- 
berry 
SALMON GLOW: Double Salmon Pink 
SPRING MORN: Clear Fresh Pink with 


a Deeper Center 


3 for 52-75. & for $5-00 


VERY SPECIAL OFFER 
One each of the 8 varieties, all labeled 
—only $6.00! 
CARROLL GARDENS 
Westminster 4, Maryland 





























MECONOPSIS 
Charming Blue Poppy of Tibet 


Betry Jane Haywarp, Scarborough, Maine 


The woman who grew meconopsis 

Was asked to give a synopsis. 

How can I? she cried, when all of them 
died, 


Do more than describe their autopsies? 


THIS LITTLE VERSE pointing out the 
difficulty of growing meconopsis, was 
composed by the late Mrs. Clement S. 
Houghton of Chestnut Hill, Massachu- 
setts. Written on the train to New York 
to attend a meeting of The American 
Rock Garden Society, it caused much 
amusement among her host of garden- 
ing friends, and is still quoted. 

It was her gift of a packet of seeds 
that started me on the attempt to grow 
the beautiful blue poppy of Tibet. Since 
that time, over twenty years ago, a plant 
or two has found its place in my garden. 
Only recently, however, have we been 
able to point with some pride to a good 
number growing together in a colony. 

The tendency to coddle is strong 
when a plant is rare and choice, often, 
more attention given to its requirements 
and habits would result in better suc- 
cess. Formerly, the plants were tried in 
high and dry situations. Now, a lower 
spot where shade and moisture are 
present is far more to their liking. 

Just within the outer perimeter of a 
group of young hemlock trees where 
the soil is not excessively acid, the 
plants seem to be thriving. Meconopsis 
are not lime-loving. The sun shines in 
briefly during the morning, and later, 
distant trees cast long shadows in the 
hot afternoon. 

All poppies resent transplanting, and 
meconopsis are not exceptions. To date 
the plants have been started in cold 
frames and losses have always been con- 
siderable when moving. The practice 
now is to sow the seed thinly in peat 
pots and then sink them directly into 
the garden spot where they can grow 
on without disturbance. 

The genus, meconopsis, is confined 
largely to Asia, particularly to the 
mountain regions of western China and 
Tibet. Fortunately, many beautiful spe- 
cies had been introduced and success 
fully grown before the bamboo curtain 
was drawn against plant exploration. 
Chey are plants of cooler areas, and 


have been especially well grown in 


Scotland and other places in the British 





Isles. They are also being grown in gar- 


dens in Canada, and the Northwest. 

M. betonicifolia var. baileyi is per- 
haps the most widely known. To many 
it is the typical blue poppy of Tibet. 
Other strains and species now enrich 
many botanical and private gardens. 
The wonderful] blue of the best strains 
is unrivaled among flowers. Coupled 
with the silken texture of the petals and 
soft gray foliage the plant has extraor- 
dinary beauty. 

While there are numerous types with 
flowers of blue, such as M. grandis and 
others, some have blossoms of soft prim- 
rose yellow, integrifolia, and in white 
surperba, to mention a few. Recently, 
hybrids with flowers of pink and red 
have been developed, but can any equal 
or surpass the wonder of the true blue 
poppy? 

Some species are sound perennials 
and go on from year to year, others are 
biennial and die after blossoming and 
bearing seed. All are herbaceous. The 
early growth of the rosettes is interest- 
ing to watch, as the small leaves of 
many sorts are thickly covered with 
hairs. These hairs vary in color, ac- 
cording to the variety, from brown 
to golden and silvery white. The leaves 
of most kinds are glaucous at maturity. 

Meconopsis are not for the careless 
gardener, they are not impossible how- 
ever, as the little poem might imply. 
Our own limited success is heartening 
and rewarding. 
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PICKEREL WEED 


summer blooming marsh plant 


ALONG THE Tamiami Trail at the 
southern tip of Florida, there are ex- 
panses of pickerel weed with myriads 
of black swallowtail butterflies hover- 
ing over the blue flowers. In swamp 
areas in the north, similar blue flow- 
ers raise their club-like spikes above 
the water. 

The species best known is Pontederia 
cordata which grows from Nova Scotia 
and Ontario southward to northern 
Florida and Texas and westward to 
Minnesota. In variety P. c. angusti- 
folia, the leaves are narrow. Southern 
pickerel weed, which forms such dense 
stands in Florida, is P. lanceolata. 

The minute blue flowers with deli- 
cate fragrance are irregular in form. 
The upper lobe has a spot of yellow- 
ish green, and the whole flower is 
startlingly like a water hyacinth in 
miniature. Little wonder, for the wa- 
ter hyacinth belongs to the same family 
and is listed sometimes as Pontederia 
paniculata but more correctly as Eich- 
hornia paniculata. 
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ALBERTINE ANTHONY, Fort Myers, Fla. 


Popular as a pool plant and gen- 
erally available from dealers in aquatic 
plants, the pickerel weed deserves more 
garden space than it is generally given 
It is suitable for the bog garden or the 
edge of a pool. Though thriving in wa- 
ter up to 12 inches deep, it can tolerate 
occasional drying out. 

In Florida I grow pickerel weed and 
companionable arrowheads, _ sabatias, 
bladderworts, Crinum americanum and 
Iris savannarum by digging a shallow 
hollow in the ground. Summer rains 
keep it flooded and an_ occasional 
flooding in winter or dry season keeps 
pickerel weed happy. 

Propagation is by division, but a 
greater problem generally is how to 
keep it in bounds for it is somewhat 
spreading. But surely the sight of its 
bright blue (rarely white) flower spike 
and shiny green leaves and stems some- 
times covered with clusters of round, 
pink, snail’s eggs merits it a place in 
the garden. 





BOTANICAL and SPECIES 


TULIPS 


These gaily-colored 
gems for border 
foreground and 
rockery, flower 
Apr. 5 to 20. Per- 
manent, once es- 
tablished. 
Species Tulip 
CLUSIANA. 10”. Known as the "Little Lady Tulip.” 
Doz., $1.70; 100, $12.50. 


CHRYSANTHA. & in. Lovely pure yellow, flushed 
rose. Doz., $1.25; 100, $7.50. 


CESAR FRANCK. 8 in. Gorgeous scarlet, edged 
clear yellow. Doz., $2.10; 100, $15.00. 

GAIETY. 6 in. Charming dwarf white, outside striped 
red. Doz., $2.25; 100, $16.50. 


MARJOLETTI. 14 in. Lovely pole yellow, mottled 
scarlet. Doz., $1.30; 100, $9.00. 
SAXATILIS. 7 in. Beautiful lavender with yellow 
base. Doz., $2.15; 100, $16.00. 
SYLVESTRIS. 15 in. Fragrant yellow, often two to a 
stem. Doz., $1.60; 100, $11.75. 
TURKESTANICA. 8 in. Stems corry 4 to 6 white 
starry flowers, shaded yellow inside. Doz., $1.25; 
100, $8.50. 
COLLECTIONS 
3 each of 8 Vars. (24 Bulbs) $4.50; 12 each 
of 8 Vars. (96 Bulbs) $14.50. 
(Only top quality bulbs supplied) 


FREE on request—New fall Catalog in 
full color showing Tulips, Hyacinths, Norcis- 
sus and Miscellaneous Bulbs, Peonies, Iris, 
Lilies, Daylilies, Oriental Poppies. 
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PROFESSIONAL 


LANDSCAPING 
Easily & Quickly 
AT HOME 


FOR PLEASURE—Please your family with a 
professionally landscaped yard. Assist your 
friends and community in landscape projects; 
become a garden authority in your neighbor- 
hood. Many money- making opportunities as a 
consultant. 

FOR PROFIT—Prepare for tremendous money- 
making opportunities for trained men and 
women in the Landscape Field. You may 
quickly learn—at home—how to become a 
Landscape Contractor, Landscape Nurseryman, 
Garden Consultant, Lecturer or Garden De- 
signer. 

Start your own profitable business or get 
good paying position. Excellent part time 
money-making opportunities. Successful grad- 
uates coast to coast 
Study and earn your Certificate at Home! 


Write today for FREE BOOK 
National Landscape Institute Dept. HO-80 
11826 San Vicente Bivd., Los Angeles 49, Calif. 


Please Mention 
HORTICULTURE 
When Patronizing 
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r ONE TIME the glamour and dra- 
matic potential of roses in flower ar- 
pre-empted my _ attention 
the exclusion of all other 
blooms. Marigolds, chrysanthemums, 
petunias, peonies won from me only a 


rangement 
almost to 


supercilious glance until one day an 
amateur put together a striking arrange- 
ment using petunias and a few greens. 
Heretofore, I had taken the view that the 
marigolds in our border and the nastur- 
tiums and petunias along the fence were 
pretty enough, but under no circum- 
stances would they be invited indoors. 
In June and July the house and my 
office were redolent with the frangrance 
of roses and my eye was charmed by 
their queenly glamour. But, in all other 
months of the year my mantel and desk 
top were bare. 

But now, splendid in all their exhilar- 
ating color, my guests range from the 
merry marigold to the flamboyant chrys 
anthemum. Being once familiar with 
the principles of flower arrangement I 
was able to present them in a setting 
which lent a charm of their own. 

In flower arranging the rules should 
be used as a guide, not as a hard and 
fast formula from which there may be 
no deviation. 

There are many types. The simplest 
is the one-sided arrangement for the 
mantel where the back will not be seen, 
and the two-sided arrangement for the 
table centerpiece to be looked at from 


all sides. 











Triangle Design—a basic style pattern 


Choice of vase is the first consider- 
ation, and here, individual preference 
will play a part. For ease of arrange- 
ment a low bowl is very good because 
it holds a great deal of water and en 
ables the arranger to place the flowers 
without crowding them. The tall, wide- 
mouthed vase is extremely good for the 
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beginner to work with if long-stemmed 
blooms are available. In choosing a 
vase, keep in mind that its importance 
is secondary. It is the flowers which 
are to be displayed, not the vase. 

To hold flowers in the exact position 
desired a flower holder must be used. 
Glass holders are not too effective since 
you will be forced to place the flowers 
in a particular hole cut in the glass, 
thus omitting the opportunity to use 
ingenuity and imagination in your ar- 


thereby allowing greater penetration of 
water. Strip the foliage from that part 
of the stem which will be submerged be- 
fore placing it in water so flowers may 
achieve maximum absorption. 

With the preparatory steps accom- 
plished you are now ready to construct 
your arrangement. Naturalness is the 
key word. Since flowers in their natu- 
ral habitat grow with the smallest flow- 
er at the top, the basic pattern of the 
arrangement should follow this natural 


FLORAL ARRANGEMENTS 


made easy by following simple rules 


G. M. Kenprican, Norwood, Mass. 


rangement. A much better device is the 
new synthetic material, styrafoam, sold 
in block form by florists, which enables 
you to insert the flower in any spot you 
choose. These blocks can be used over 
and over again. They are filled with 
water when in use and are particularly 
effective in keeping the flowers fresh. 
An old-fashioned, but still effective 
holder is a ball of chicken wire pushed 
into the vase. Also there is the pincush- 
ion type of holder which many profes- 
sional flower arrangers like best of all. 


S a 
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Circle Design—for rhythmic flowing lines 


Natural holders such as laurel, lem- 
on leaves, balsam fir, spruce, huckleber- 
ry or discarded flower stems may also be 
used. Chrysanthemums, with their long 
stems, are useful in this respect. 

Flowers should if possible, be cut the 
day before they are to be arranged 
and allowed to stand in water overnight. 
Submerging the flowers in deep, warm 
water allows the stems to become turgid. 
If overnight submersion is not possible, 
the flowers should be allowed a water- 
ing period of two to three hours. They 
should be recut on a slant with a knife. 
Do not use scissors because they will 
pinch the stems. Cutting on a slant ex- 
poses a larger diameter of the stem area 


growth; the small flowers at the top, 
growing down with the medium-sized 
blooms in the middle and the larger 
blooms at the bottom just above the rim 
of the vase. Thus, the design will take 
on the appearance of growing flowers. 
To achieve this effect when working 
with only one kind of flower, place a 
few at the top of the design, a heavier 
group in the middle and the greatest 
mass at the vase rim. 

The center of the design, just above 
the rim of the vase, is the focal point. 
As in art, the design must have a cen- 
ter of interest and this center of interest 
or focal point is emphasized with a spe- 
cial bloom. The most beautiful flower in 
the arrangement should find itself 
placed at the focal point. 


Color too is important, lighter flow- 
ers should be used at the top of the 
arrangement with the medium and 
deeper shades at the bottom. 


In judging the height of the arrange- 
ment a good rule of thumb is one and 
one-half times as high as the vase. Ob- 
viously, where the arrangement is to be 
placed in a bowl type of vase, this rule 

see page 428 





Crescent Design—emphasizes motion 
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ACCENTUATED by graceful tapering gladiolus leaves, the miniature scarlet 
Atom gladiolus in both flower and bud form are cast against a background 
of red-veined beet leaves. Perfect compositional balance is achieved by 
use of a bronze vase of Indian motif. 


GENTLY sLopinc, the symmetrical balance of white milkweed pods 
leads the eye toward the focal point of bronze-orange chrysanthemums 
cushioned against a backdrop of grey-green mullein leaves. Orange- 
red berries in natural clusters complete the design set on a mahogany 


base. 
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GLORIOSA DAISY 


THE GLoRIFIED Black-eyed Susan— 
one of our best native flowers (giant 
tetraploid Rudbeckia) also 
makes an excellent pot plant. The 
stems are shorter than when grown 
out-of-doors, but that is really an ad- 
vantage for a pot plant. If desired for 
a cut flower, the longer stemmed, out- 
door Gloriosa daisy is better. 

This 
growing native could be used to good 
advantage with other native . flowers 
and plants. The large, even spectacular 
daisy-like blooms are borne on long, 
stiff stems 18 inches to two feet high 
when grown out of doors. The vivid, 


hybrid 


improvement of a_ roadside 


Roy Mosnart, Belle Plaine, Iowa 


broad yellow petals are long and taper- 
ing to a rich brown at the center. Some 
blooms are semi-double while others are 
almost double. 

Gloriosa daisy is easy to grow. The 
flowers average about five inches across. 
The seed may be planted where plants 
are to remain, but Gloriosa also trans- 
plants well. However, sowing seed 
where plants are to stay is easier, and 
more desirable. 

Chis striking plant is really a peren- 
nial, but may be handled as an annual. 
If seeds are sown as soon as soil condi- 
tions permit, they will bloom in the late 
summer and fall the first year from 


seed. The second year they will bloom 
all summer. Gloriosa will also self-sow 
if seeds are allowed to set. 23 


White Lace DIANTHUS 
fragrant, hardy and dependable 


ONE OF ouR garden surprises has been 
the delightful behavior of White Lace, 


August 1960 


(Dianthus superbus.) It has joined our 
list of really dependable perennials and 


Hardy dianthus 
White Lace 


Mrs. Rosert T. Mires, Wayne, Pa. 


boasts an extended blooming~ period. 
Truthfully, it is no show-stopper, but a 
garden needs reliable workhorses, and 
this it has proved to be. 

Unlike most of its family, this dian- 
thus bears its large, white, deeply- 
fringed blooms on stems two feet high 
when planted in sunny borders. In the 
shade it produces stems four feet long. 
Although the flowers are single, they 
are borne in clusters that are invalua- 
ble aids for mixing in bouquets along 
with gayer garden companions. Its pure 
green foliage stays tidy all winter. 

Whether grown in good garden soil 
or in excavated hardpan, White Lace 
begins flowering in late spring, and if 
picked, persists until hard frost. The 
plants are immune to disease and ig- 
nored by insects. Moreover, each seed- 
ling becomes a clump that can_ be 
chopped into pieces and easily trans- 
planted. 

Superbus germinates quickly from 
seed and will give some bloom the first 
season if it is started early. Left to its 
own devices in a half-wild spot, it will 
seed proliferously. Some of the seed- 
lings may show a pinkish tinge, but 
these are easily discarded if desired. :: 
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WATER 
LILIES 


VAN NESS WATER GARDENS 
2460 Euclid Cres. W. 
Upland, California 


FREE CATALOG 1960 
Night Blooming Tropicals 
Day Blooming Tropicals 

Hardy Lilies 


FALL SPECIALS Ends Sept. 1 
5 Choice Hardy Lilies: 
Comanche, Sunrise, Escarboucle, 


Amabilis, Gonnere—$15.00 

















CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 
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Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 


Takes mink, coons without 


squirrels, skunks, weasels, ete. 
Open ends 


injury. Straying pets, poultry released unhurt. 
give animal confidence Fully guaranteed No jaws or 
springs to break Rustproof. Sizes for all needs Send 
for booklet on trapping secrets illustrated by Carl Burger. 


HAVAHART, 172-T Water Street, Ossining,N.Y. 
Please send me FREE new 48-page booklet and price list. 


Nome 
Address 





GROWERS OF 
THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES 


send 25c tor our illustrated 


catalog of OREGON ROSES 
, ‘ 









Rh, alingen 


BOX 5076-H, PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


HYPON?S 


Soluble PLANT FOOD Complete 
Grows Better Plants in Soil, Sand or Water HYPONeX 


Preterred by millions of users for over 20 years 
Simply dissolve d water your house plants, gar 
den towers, ve bies, shrubs and lawn. Clean! 
Odortess! Feeds instantly. if dealer can't supply, 
send $1 for 10-07. can, postpaid. Makes 60 gallons 
















HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., Copley 21, Ome, USA 





ROCK GARDEN BLOOM NOW 


See our fine assortment 


COLPRIT’S NURSERY 
Rt. 108 Dover, N. H. 
Just a nice ride from where you are 
Picnic in our grove 
Chrysanthemums, Phlox, Daylilies 















Please Mention 
HORTICULTURE 
When Patronizing 

Our Advertisers 
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Good Lawn Construction 
from page 411 


push the rake backward and forward 


as this motion will uncover and dis- 
tribute the seed unevenly. 
There are many different grasses, 


but only a few meet the requirements 
of lawn turf. The basic lawn grasses 
adapted to the northern section of the 
country are Kentucky and Merion 
bluegrass, the red fescue varieties and 
Colonial bentgrass. 

Both Kentucky and its improved 
strain, Merion bluegrass, grow well in 
good loamy soils. Merion will grow in 
sandier soils and is more drought and 
shade resistant than Kentucky. The 
red fescue varieties (chewings, creep- 
ing red, illahee and pennlawn) do well 
in sun or shade and in sandy soils. 
Colonial bent requires extra care and 
is susceptible to fungus diseases. 
Many mixtures contain red top, peren- 


nial or domestic rye grass which are 
considered nurse grasses. They are 
quick germinating species and are 


planted with the slower growing basic 
grasses for protection against erosion 
and weeds. 

It is customary to use a mixture of 
grasses when seeding a lawn. Different 
grass varieties have different periods of 
maturity. Not all basic grasses are sus- 
ceptible to the same fungus disease. If 
one species is infected, chances are the 
other will remain healthy. In general, 
a mixture is easier to maintain. 





laws re- 
quire seed mixtures to be labeled. If 
the mixture is of good quality, the per- 
manent grasses will total at least 80% 
of the mixture. If the mixture contains 
a high percentage of nurse grasses or 


State and Federal seed 


species other than the basic types, 
chances are it will be inexpensive, but 
a cheap mixture is more expensive in 
the end. 

Proper maintenance practices of a 
newly seeded lawn are just as impor- 
tant as correct construction proce- 
dures. The seeded area should be wet 
thoroughly with a fine spray to pre- 
vent washing. Fall seeding usually gets 
sufficient natural precipitation to ger- 
minate grass seed. However, if more 
water is needed, keep seed permanently 
moist with frequent and light applica- 
tions of water until the young plants 
become established. 

Do not allow the soil to become 
water-logged. It can be injurious to 
turf by excluding air needed by the 
roots, and it can favor the develop- 
ment of fungus infection. 

To encourage lateral growth and to 
prevent smothering of young seedlings, 
mow the turf when plants reach a 
height of about 1% inches. Mowing 
at the above height and removal of the 
clippings provides conditions less con- 
dusive to fungi and winterkill. The 
second year cut not lower than 1% 
inches, especially if the lawn is com- 
posed of Kentucky blue and fescue 
grasses. 





Floral Arrangements 
from page 424 


cannot be used. In such a case, turn 
the low vase on end and build the dis- 
play one and one-half times this height. 
Another helpful rule when working 
with flowers as tall as the vase, is to 
spread the arrangement, thus giving 
width and cutting down on height. 

There should be no sharply defined 
lines in the design as, for example, a 
row of red roses all in one line. Con- 
trast is important and the viewer 
should see the arrangement as a whole 
rather than a series of formalized units. 

When flowers are arranged in the 
desired pattern, stand back and look for 
any gaps in the design. Indeed, it is 
wise to step back every now and then 
while constructing, to keep the proper 
perspective. Gaps can be filled with a 
large variety of fillers. Artemisia for ex- 
ample, is excellent. 

When building a two-sided arrange- 
ment for use as a table centerpiece, 
follow the same rules with one ex- 
ception. Do not build high. This type 
of arrangement should have width 
rather than height if your dinner 
guests are to communicate with each 


other without a great deal of bobbing 
and peering around the centerpiece. 
Build the back in the same manner 
as the front, and leave off the small 
lighter-colored top blooms used in build- 
ing the one-sided arrangement. 

Perhaps the main thing to remember 
in flower arrangement is to forget the 
rules now and then. Don’t be afraid to 
experiment. Place a dark-colored flower 
near the top or a small flower near the 
bottom if doing so adds a distinctive 
touch. Rules are helpful, but they 
should not be adhered to slavishly. Fol- 
lowing them will assist you to make a 
pleasing arrangement, but it is your 
own ingenuity and individual flair 
which will create a unique arrangement. 

Your objective should be to achieve an 
individualistic design, one which only 
you could create. As one recognizes a 
Renoir or Gaugin at a glance, so too 
should your arrangement be distinc- 
tively yours. 

With the fundamentals of artistic ar- 
rangement at your command all of the 
flowers in your garden, your shrubs and 
even the fall foliage of the trees in your 
backyard can lend grace and beauty to 
your home at almost any season of the 
year. 3: 


HORTICULTURE 


COMING 
EVENTS 


Aug.-Sept.-Oct. Mansfield, Ohio, Dahlia 
Garden Display, Kingwood Center 

Aug. Mansfield, Ohio. Gladiolus Garden 
Display, Kingwood Center 

Aug. 1-6. Great Falls, Mont. State Fair 
and Flower Show, Montana Federation 
of Garden Clubs, Fine Arts Bldg. 

Aug. 4. Worcester, Mass. Hemerocallis 
Exhibition, Worcester County Horticul- 
tural Society, 30 Elm St. 

Aug. 4, 25. Worcester, Mass. Children’s 
Exhibitions, Worcester County Horticul- 
tural Society 

Aug. 5. Geneva, N. Y. Summer Meeting 
New York Horticultural Society, Geneva 
Experiment Station 

Aug. 6-7. San Diego, Calif. Dahlia Show, 
San Diego County Dahlia Society, Bal- 
boa Park Conference Bldg. 

Aug. 7. Mansfield, Ohio. Iris Auction, Cen- 
tral Ohio Iris Society, Kingwood Center 

Aug. 10. Mt. Carmel, Conn. Research 
Field Day, Conn. Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Lockwood, Conn. 

Aug. 12. Boston. Gladiolus Show, Mass. 
Horticultural Society, Horticultural Hall 

Aug. 13-14. Cannon Beach, Ore. Flower 
Show, Cannon Beach Garden Club 

Aug. 13-14. 
Flower Show, 
Excelsior Bivd. 

Aug. 14-19. Boston. National Shade Tree 
Conference, Statler-Hilton Hotel 

Aug. 15-17. Knoxville, 
Meeting, Northern 
Assoc., University of 

Aug. 15-19. University Park, Pa. Beckeep- 
ing Short Pennsylvania State 
University 


Fall 
Ce. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mutual Insurance 


Annual 
Growers 


Tenn. 
Mutual 


Tennessee 
Course, 


Aug. 21-23. Atlanta, Georgia. Convention 
Southern Nurserymen’s Assoc., Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel 

Aug. 24-25. Boston. Exhibition of the Pro- 
ducts of Children’s Gardens, Mass. 
Horticultural Society, Horticultural Hall 

Aug. 25. Worcester, Mass. Gladiolus Exhi- 
bition, Worcester County Horticultural 
Society 

Aug. 25-28. San Francisco, Calif. Flower 
Show, Garden Center, Golden Gate Park 

Aug. 26. Belleville, Mich. Flower Show, 
“Art in the Garden,” Huron Valley 
Garden Club, Belleville High School 

Aug. 26. Union, Maine. Blueberry Festival, 
Union Fairgrounds 

Sept. 2-10. Syracuse, N. Y. New York State 
Fair Flower Show, Harriet Mills Bldg. 

Sept. 7-8. Columbus, Ohio. Annual Con- 
vention Ohio Assoc. of Garden Clubs, 
Ohio State University 

Sept. 8. Worcester, Mass. Dahlia Exhibi- 
tion, Worcester County Horticultural 
Society 

Sept. 10. Paoli, Pa. Fall Flower Show, 
Paoli Garden Club, Burroughs Research 
Center 
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New Books 


from page 403 


DevicutruL Uses or Herss 


FRAGRANCE AND FLAvouR: THE GROW- 
ING AND Use or Herss, Rosemary 
Hemphill, Charles T. Branford Com- 
pany, Newton, Massachusetts, 104 pp. 
$3.00 
Each herb has its own legend, charac- 

teristic fragrance and flavor. In alphabet- 
ical order, the author has listed 25 herbs, 
giving their historical background, cul- 
ture, method of harvesting and use. If a 
few simple rules are followed, even the 
apartment dweller may grow herbs suc- 
cessfully indoors. Many herbs are well 
suited for those whose gardening is con- 
fined to small areas. An intriguing idea 
suggests a fragrant lawn or pathway of 
thyme, pennyroyal or chamomile. Includ- 
ed in the book are recipes using herbs to 
make food more exciting, also, some herbal 
tea recipes. Many suggestions are given for 
useful gifts, easily made from herbs with 
the application of imagination and willing 
fingers. The book offers pleasant and help- 
ful reading for anybody interested in 
gardening. 


French Text Translated 


TREASURES OF THE GARDEN by Anthony 
]. Huxley. Hanover House, Garden City, 
New York, 95 pp. $4.95 
This fine picture book will recall many 

pleasant memories of gardens and past sum- 
mers. It makes no attempt to instruct, but 
is planned for those who enjoy flowers, and 
is primarily designed to give entertainment 
and pleasure. In winter it will remind 
gardeners of the joys of spring. Translated 
from the French, Anthony J. Huxley has 
endeavored to retain the substance of the 
French text, while diminishing its wordi- 
ness to a level nearer the customary re- 
straint of English books on flowers and 
gardens. There are some remarkable black 
and white close-up photographs showing 
how each flower merits individual inspec- 
tion and the endless wonders nature pre- 
sents. With a magnifying glass one can 
make an exciting journey into a flower, 
the only thing in the world which retains 
its beauty in a mirror. Special sections are 
devoted to the glories of the waterlily, 
the rose, iris, camellia, tulip, lily and 
chrysanthemum. 


Rose BIsBLe 


AMERICAN RosE ANNUAL 1960, James P. 
Gurney, Editor, American Rose Society, 
Columbus, Ohio, 266 pp. $4.50 
To the rose enthusiast, the American 

tose Annual 1960, like previous editions, 

is sort of a rose Bible. It contains the dis- 
tilled truth about roses. To the casual rose 
grower it holds information of value in- 
terspersed with ecstatic doggerel that does 
not enthuse the casual rose grower. Per- 
haps there should be no casual rose grower. 

The “Proof of the Pudding” section con- 

tains comments on the results of growing 

some of the newer varieties. 


see page 432 
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Walpole 


i 9 
ity 


mast it 
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Need space to store garden tools, 
bicycles, outdoor furniture? 
Need a little workshop, play 
space for kids — or a guest house? 
Then a Walpole Small Building, 
prefabricated to save you time, 
fuss and money is for you. Eleven 
sizes and styles to choose from. 
Come see them at our display grounds 
—or write Dept. H for free illus 
trated catalog and prices. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


Cedar Fences, small buildings, rustic furniture 


WALPOLE, MASS. © 767 EAST ST. (Rte. 27) 
Telephone MONTROSE 8-2800 











BIRD OF PARADISE 


(strelitzia reginae) 

The aristocrat of the plant world. The ever- 
green tropical leaves makes it a favorite house 
plant even before it blooms 

The exotic flowers splashed with brilliant 
shades of gold, blue, orange and yellow re- 
sembles the crested head of a gorgeous, tropi- 
eal bird. 

Truly a prize for the plant collector or the 
descriminating person who wants the best. 
Order direct from our growing grounds in 
California 
Cultural instructions included with each order 


SUPPLY EACH OPDER 
LIMITED $3.50 POSTPAID Now 


DOIGE’S NURSERY 


2822 Washington Bivd. Venice, California 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 
Horticultural Hall 


300 Massachusetts Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


qk > 


NEW ENGLAND 
GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


Gladiolus Show 


August 12 — 2-9 P.M. 
qk* > 


Exhibition of Products 
of Children’s Gardens 
August 24 — 2-6 P.M. 
August 25 — 1-6 P.M. 
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MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


206 City Hall 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
WOodward 3-2252 


Mrs. Lioyp L. HuGues 


Executive Secretary 


“It’s Time to Join 
The Horticultural Society” 


Any gardener interested in exhibiting in 
the Harvest Festival September 13-14 
15 in the Picture Galleries, Old City 
Hall, write or telephone the 
Secretary. Enter your fruits, flowers and 
vegetables in with other 


] 
please 


competition 
growers 


Library 


Our books for summer 
reading are as near as 
your telephone. 


Annual Membership 


(Including year's subscription to Hortt- 
CULTURE Magazine). Single $5.00; Dual 
(man and wife) $7.00. Sustaining $10.00, 
Life on application 
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CNS and SCE 


Children’s Garden Exhibition 

To encourage interest in children’s gar- 
dening throughout the state, the Mass., 
Horticultural Society is again sponsoring 
an Exhibition of the Products of Children’s 
Gardens, August 24 and 25, at Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston. Competition is open to 
all children in Mass., under 18 years of 
age who have gardens conducted under the 
supervision of recognized garden teachers. 

Serving on this year’s committee are: 
Mrs. Roger S. Warner, Chairman; Henry 
G. Wendler, Mrs. Charles F. Hovey, and 
Arno H. Nehrling, Director of Exhibitions. 


Herb Society's New Officers 

The annual meeting of the Herb Society 
of America was held in Cleveland, June 
22, 1960, the Western Reserve Unit acting 
as host. The Award of Merit was presented 
to Mrs. Oliver B. Capen, Bedford, N. Y. 

New officers for 1960-62 are: President 
—Mrs. Harry E. Ritchie; Ist Vice-Pres.— 
Mrs. H. R. Potter; 2nd Vice-Pres.—Mrs. 
Harry Brokaw Smith; 3rd Vice-Pres.—Mrs. 
Fitzhugh S. Rollins; Recording Sec’y— 
Mrs. Arthur Van Horn; Corrs. Sec’y— 
Mrs. Andrew Jyurevat; Treasurer—Mrs. 
Charles Patch, Jr. 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
389 Suburban Station Building 


wae 


Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 2 E 


Henry D. Mirickx, PRESIDENT 
Carton B. Lees, Director 


| 
The James Boyd Memorial Medal 
of the Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety was presented this year to Dr. 
D. Sanford Hyde, of River Forest, 
| Illinois at the 55th Annual Exposition 
of the American Peony Society on 
June 10 at Van Wert, Ohio. The pre- 
sentation was made by Carlton B. Lees, 
Director of the Horticultural Society. 
The Boyd Memorial Medal was es- 
tablished by the Pennsylvania Horti- 
| cultural Society to honor its twentieth 
President, James Boyd, who served 
from 1918 until his death in 1927. 
Born in Boston, in 1858, Mr. Boyd 
came to Philadelphia in 1881 where 
he organized and became involved in 
| several manufacturing corporations in 
the Philadelphia-Wilmington area. In 
1917 he retired from active business 
and devoted much time to horticulture. 
Besides being President of the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society, James 
Boyd served as President of the Ameri- 
Peony Society (1917-18) and 
was a Director of that organization 
for fifteen years. He also served as 
a Director of the American Iris So- 
ciety and the American Rose Society 
and was a member of many other 
horticultural and gardening organiza- 
tions. 


can 


JAMES BOYD MEMORIAL MEDAL PRESENTED 


SZ 





Dr. Hyde, winner of this year’s 
Boyd Memorial medal, grows about 
three hundred varieties of peonies “for 
pleasure”. He used to grow and ex- 
hibit dahlias and gladiolus, too, and 
still grows a great many chrysanthe- 
mums in addition to his peonies. No 
newcomer to the world of the peony 
show, Dr. Hyde won his first ribbon 
at a National show in Milwaukee in 
1946. He exhibits annually and has 
twice won National Grand Champion 
Award for the best peony in the show, 
in 1954 and 1955. 

The Boyd Medal, which is awarded 
each year “to the exhibitor having the 
outstanding exhibit, collection or dis- 
play of the show’ went to Dr. Hyde’s 
collection of twenty five varieties. 
Varieties included in the award win- 
ning collection were: Lois Q. Gale, 
Mattie LaFuze, Florence Nichols, 
Doris Cooper, Dorothy J., La Lor- 
raine, Moonstone, Nick Shalor, Mrs. 
W. L. Gumm, Nancy Nora, LeCygne, 
Nebraska, Avalanche, Joseph Christie, 
Austin’s Pride, James Pillow, Mrs. 
F. D. R., Kathyanne, Ensign Mori- 
arity, Mme. Emilie Debataena, Alice 
Reed Bates, Philip Revoire, Miss 
America, Margaret Lough, Lois Kel- 
sey. 
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New Officers 

At the annual meeting of the Garden 
Club Federation of Mass., the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 
President—Mrs. Ralph A. Parker, Way- 
land; Ist Vice-Pres.—Mrs. Byron R. 
Cleveland, Andover; 2nd Vice-Pres.—Mrs. 
Neil Morley MacLaren, Hamilton; Record- 
ing Sec’y—Mrs. Allan R. Finlay, Wayland; 
Treasurer-——Mrs. Alton Brundage, Cohas- 
set; Corrs. Sec’y—Mrs. George E. Taylor, 
11 Rose Avenue, Marblehead. 


Winnipeg Flower Show 

Winnipeg's Fifth International Flower 
Show will be held in the Winnipeg Audi- 
torium, Canada, this coming August 17th 
and 18th. The Show is organized jointly 
by the Winnipeg Horticultural Society and 
the Winnipeg Gladiolus Society, and prizes 
are awarded to winners in five classes rang- 
ing from ornamental plants through fruit 
and vegetables. The Show will be opened 
officially at 8 p.m., August 17th by Hon. 
George Hutton, Minister of Agriculture 
and Immigration for Manitoba. 


Honorary Park Naturalist 

In recognition of his contribution to the 
public services program at Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, Dr. Charles M. Goethe re- 
ceived the Conservation Service Award of 
the Department of the Interior. This year 
marks the 40th anniversary of the nature 
guide service in Yosemite, and is also Dr. 
Goethe's 86th birthday. Elected Honorary 
Chief Park Naturalist in 1948, the pioneer 
conservationist was one of the founders of 
the guided tours, talks and museum ex- 
hibits planned for the enjoyment of tour- 
ists visiting the park. 


Michigan Society Awards 


At the annual meeting of the Michigan 
Horticultural Society, the Minnie Robinson 


medal was presented to the Federated Gar- 
den Clubs of Michigan for their work in 
preserving and developing the Loda Wild 
Flower sanctuary near White Cloud, Michi- 
gan. 

Awards were also presented to the Grosse 
Pointe shopping center for eliminating dis- 
mal features from shopping areas, and to 
a Detroit Bank & Trust Co., branch office 
for beautifying its business district. 

Certificates of merit were awarded to 
the Greenfield-Mills Restaurant, Birming- 
ham, for high achievement in modern res- 
taurant development, and the Wyandotte 
Garden Club received recognition for the 
children’s section in its May flower show. 

Numbered among individuals receiving 
awards were Mrs. Ray Ayer, Royal Oaks, 
for her work in preserving the natural 
beauty of the Royal Oak area, and Mrs. W. 
L. Lowrie for initiating the movement to 
purchase Wagner Falls for the state of 
Michigan. 

Also cited was Edward H. Laird, L.A., 
Birmingham, for his work in the restoration 
of the Biddle House on Mackinac Island, 
along with the healing herb garden of 
Angelique Biddle. 

Further certificates of merit were 
awarded to Mrs. R. M. Wagner, Chelsea, 
for the tasteful landscaping of her grounds, 
and to Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Clark, for the 
grounds of their home at Ann Arbor. 
Frederick A. Burke, Trenton, was presented 
a certificate for excellent detail in small 
landscaping. For a well-designed city lot, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jules L. Pierce, Archdale, 
were awarded a certificate. 

A final certificate was presented to Ern- 
est Durrant, Grand Rapids, nurseryman 
and landscaper, for his skill in developing 
his home and property. All awards were 
presented by the awards chairman, Prof. 
H. O. Whittemore, L.A. 





GLADIOLUS SHOWS 


Aug. 13. St. Hyacinthe, Que. Canada 

Aug. 13-14. Appleton, Wis. Masonic 
Temple 

Aug. 13-14. Toledo, Ohio. Ohio State 
Gladiolus Society 

Aug. 13-14. Springfield, Ill. State Fair 
Show 

Aug. 13-14. Watervliet, Mich. High 
School Aud. 

Aug. 13-14. Kingston, R. I. Univ. of 
R. I. 

Aug. 13-14. Salt Lake City, Utah. Prud. 
Fed. Savings Auditorium, 33rd So. 
State St. 

Aug. 13-14. 
School Gym. 

Aug. 14. Storrs, Conn. Ratcliffe Hicks 
Arena, Univ. of Conn. 

Aug. 14. Denver, Colo. U. S. Nat'l Bank 

Aug. 16-17. Montreal, P.Q. R-M-R Ar- 
mory, 4625 St. Catherines St., West- 
mount 

Aug. 17-18. Ontario, Canada. St. 
Georges Church, Church St., St. 
Catherines 


Wash. High 


Sumner, 


Aug. 17-18. Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 
Civic Auditorium 

Aug. 18. Orono, Me. Memorial Gym., 
Univ. of Maine 

Aug. 19-20. Framingham, Mass. Shop- 
pers World 

Aug. 20. Verdun, Que. Canada. Wood- 
land School 

Aug. 20-21. Chicago, Ill. Garfield Park 

Aug. 20-21. Greenville, Mich. High 
School Auditorium 

Aug. 21. White River Junction, Vt. 
Hartford Memorial School 

Aug. 22-23. Grand Forks, N.D. City 
Auditorium 

Aug. 22-23. Cleveland, Ohio. Higbee 
Auditorium 

Aug. 25. Worcester, Mass. Hort. Hall, 
30 Elm St. 

Aug. 27. Gramby, Que. Canada. Le- 
gion Hall, Court St. 

Aug. 28. Worcester, Mass. Norton Co. 
Field House, Stores St. 

Sept. 2-5. Elkhorn, Wis. Administra- 
tion Bldg., Fair Grounds 
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FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


FOR PLEASURE—please your friends 
and family with professional corsages, 
arrangements and floral designs. 

FOR PROFIT—Prepare for tremendous 
money-making opportunities in the Floral 
Field full or part time. Or start your 
own profitable business. 

Study and earn your diploma at home. 
Write today for FREE Book 
“Opportunities in Floristry." 
National Floral Institute 
11826 San Vincente Boulevard 
Studio HO-80, Los Angeles 49, California 











MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 
N A LOVELY 
75 Granite Street — Of Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
Unusual containers in alabaster and old metals. 


Lead and Stone garden accessories. 
Tel. Kingswood 3-5498 








Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 


Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 


13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


‘LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


Flowers like exquisite pink 
water-lilies. Hardy, easy low 
perennial. Plant dormant tub- 
ers now. 6. for 00; 36 
for $5.00. Illustrated Bulb 


Catalog ready. 


PEARCE SEED CO. 


Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


389 Suburban Station Building 
1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


PICK A FLOWER OF MEMBERSHIP 
+ +++.» $8.00 per year 


Please send me information on member- 
ship in THE PENNSYLVANIA HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 


NOME. cccccsecccesccceos 
Street and Number 
City and State 











AUGUST SPECIAL—FUCHSIAS 
Have masses of lovely blooms throughout the Fall 
Exquisite flowers in shades pink lavender and 
red; some in all colors combined. This month only. 
EXTRA LARGE—fully developed, in bud and bloom; 
selected from our choicest stock 
6 Fuehsias—all different 
only $5.00 ppd. in U.S.A 
Be the first to display this exciting group. 
Descriptive Catalog—l0¢ 
GOLDEN BIRD TROPICALS 
6102 Richfield Rd. Yorba Linda, Calif. 








You Are Invited to Join 


THE GOURD SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Membership dues: $2.00 cach year 
Includes GOURD PAMPHLET. Pub. 3 times a year 
“Garden of Gourds", by Dr. L. H. Bailey, is a must for all 


gourd lovers 
$3.00 a copy plus postage 














a 5 
—fy ENED PRIDE 3} —— 








When you look for Evonymous — 
LOOK for the EMERALD! 


CORLISS BROS. INC, 'PSWIcH~ mass. 








Write today for information 


GARDEN TOURS 


Europe * The Orient « Hawaii « Mexico « Africa 
JEAN BERKE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Dept. H8, 518 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


6 RHODODENDRON 
ond @ AZALEAS Wize 


Strong 2-yr. transplants 4 to 8” tall. ONLY 

Mass of roots, large leaves. Rhododen- fy 95 

dron, from red flowering stock. Azalea, 5° 
Send for free Catalog. 


hardy, mixed colors. 
MUSSER Forests Box 8-H LucicuL Pa 


Postpaid at planting time. 
SEND 25¢ 





















GROWERS OF 
OREGON'S FINEST ROSES 
y 


LA CSCW AL NURSERIES 
ro 4 


2935 S.W. 234th Ave. Dept. H 
BEAVERTON, OREGON 






ROSE 
CATALOG 





TREE-LANDSCAPE WORK 
PRUNING-PLANTING-SPRAYING 
BIG TREE MOVING, LANDSCAPE DESIGN 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
AS 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 








NATIVE PLANTS 
NATURAL MATERIALS 
for Landscaping—Naturalizing—Decorating 


N. E. Shalestone (flat weathered stone)— Fieldstone 
—Wood Chips—Stone Bird Baths—Driftwood— 
Weathered Wood—Wavy Glass Panes—Antique 
Shingles. 
Notive Trees — Wildflowers—Ferns 
Mosses— Shrubs 

Distinctive Landscape Design & Contracting for 
People who desire a natural effect. 

Complete Price List on Rea 


ARTHUR EAMES ALLGROVE 


281 Woburn Street North Wilmington, Mass. 
Oliver 8-4869 
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LETTERS \\\\h 


—— -to the Editor 


Read Catalogs Carefully 


interested in 
common 


Dear Editor—Most of us 
plants receive brochures on 
plants described in glowing words, and de- 
signed to beguile the uninformed, naive, 
or new property owner. Obviously, such 
circulars originate with merchandisers not 
nurserymen. Such disgusting advertising 
seems to be on the increase, and it is high 
time reputable growers took vigorous ac- 
tion against such deceptive practices, for 
the protection and honor of their business. 

For example, last week I 
“wonderful” opportunity to purchase a re- 
markable shade tree (size unmentioned), 
for $3.98. I had to hurry, for the offer 
would not be repeated this year. This won- 
derful, fast growing tree, known as “Ail- 
anthus” is written up in magazines and 
encyclopedias. It is planted in over 35 state 
capitols, and the great cities of Europe. 
And so on and on and on. 


received a 


Nothing was said, of course, that the 
Ailanthus (under which name it is hardly 
known), is a common weed tree in most 
any city vacant lot, and that anyone who 
wants it can have it for the asking. We 
called it “stinktree” when we were kids. 
But of course, the advertisements do not 
mention the offensive odor of the crushed 
leaves, or the staminate blossoms. 

It is too bad many people will be fooled 
by such an advertisement. No Ailanthus 
is worth $3.98, and that amount of money 
will buy a choice shade tree of far better 
species, like sugar maple, pin oak, birches, 
elms, etc. 

LEONARD J. Utral 
Madison Heights, Virginia 


Don’t Disturb Lady-Slippers 


Dear Editor—Recently I came upon a 
natural woodland planting of Pink Lady- 
Slippers and become so taken with them 
that I removed some and transplanted them 
in various spots in my garden. Later, | 
was advised to move all my newly acquired 
plants to areas in the garden that would 
provide partial shelter from the sun and 
wind, and if possible a soil that was slight- 
ly acid. I did this and soon after all the 
twice-moved plants died. The unmoved 
plants are still doing well. When my July 
HORTICULTURE arrived I found the 
Lady-Slipper article extremely interesting. 
However, I feel the author could have 
added one more point: newly transplanted 
Lady-Slippers that are doing well in new 
surroundings should not be moved in the 
hope they will do better. If they are doing 
well in their new location by all means let 
them be. 


JEAN THIBAULT 
CAMDEN, New JERSEY 








New Books 
from page 429 


Miniature Roses Popular 


Minature Roses by Roy Genders, Bland- 
ford Press, London, 104 pp. $1.75 plus 
postage 
Today with space limitations in the 

average home being consumed with con- 
veniences of modern living, the need for 
colorful floral displays of small and com- 
pact habit becomes increasingly apparent. 
toy Genders has provided one solution 
that aptly accommodates both require- 
ments. His book on miniature roses, or 
fairy roses, excellently portrays the virtues 
of these enormously popular and long 
blooming little flowers. 

Small and concisely written, this book 
gives a full account of the origin of minia- 
ture roses, how to grow them, their cul- 
tural needs, and how to deal with diseases 
and pests. Of special interest are the chap- 
ters dealing with the construction and use 
of ornamental window boxes. This is a 
practical book, easy to follow for begin- 
ners and yet is a complete reference on 
the subject. There are 28 black and white 
photographs and 10 color illustrations 
that add to the enjoyment of the text. 


Aw to HOMEOWNERS 


BupGet LANpscAapInG by Carlton B. 
Lees, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, New 
York, 152 pp. $3.95 
In some way this modest book should 

be called to the attention of every home 

owner. No publication in recent years is 
pointed so directly at the recent buyer of 

a development property. With taste and 

restraint it presents landscape design in 

a practical and useable manner. Budget 

Landscaping should have a large sale and 

should improve the appearance of many 

modest properties. 

Trees WE Live By 

THe TRIUMPH OF THE TREE by John 
Stewart Collis, Viking Press, New York, 
275 pp. $1.25 
Every conservationist will naturally own 

this Explorer Book edition of John Collis’ 
esteemed publication. Every horticulturist 
will broaden his viewpoint and supply of 
worthwhile information about the world 
in which we live by reading this well writ- 
ten story of trees from the silent forests 
to the present with its inherent dangers 
to the trees we live by. 


DecorATE CHURCHES TASTEFULLY 


CHURCH FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS: 
Tuer PuRPOSE AND MEANING by Isa- 
bel King, Greenwich Book Publishers, 
New York, 42 pp. $2.50 
This small book will be of aid and in- 

terest to those who wish to decorate their 

altars of worship tastefully. Written in 
clear-cut, concise language, the book is in- 

teresting and informative, and presents a 

subject worthy of the author's endeavors. 

Of special merit are the photographs which 

graphically convey the theme of simplicity 

and dignity of arrangements which is 
stressed throughout the book. :: 


HORTICULTURE 














MRTICULTURE “Green Thumb” Department 


J . 7 = = 
Classified Advertising 
Rate 30 cents a word, minimum $6.00, cash with order, 10% discount for three consecutive issues using same copy * Yearly Con- 
tract Rate on Request * Closing date 45 days previous to cover date * HorTICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 














African Violets 


AFRICAN VIOLET PLANTS, rooted leaves, latest 
unbelievable low prices. Listing for dime, 
on first order. EASTERBROOK, Butler, 


varieties, 
refunded 
Ohio 
AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. Send 
for free color catalog. FISCHER GREENHOUSE, 
Dept. HCS, Linwood, New Jersey. 

AFRICAN VIOLETS: plants, rooted cuttings, leaves. 
Send dime for list. Apply 10¢ credit on order. KROG- 
MAN’S VIOLETRY, 1325 Parkway, Brookfield, Wis- 
consin 

AFRICAN VIOLETS! Free Color Catalog listing 100 
complete descriptions (50 in color) 75¢, up. Green- 
houses open daily Sunday afternoon. TINARI 
GREENHOUSES, Bethayres 4, Pennsylvania. 
QUALITY AFRICAN VIOLET LEAVES—Rooted 
or Fresh Cut. Newest and Best Varieties. Catalog 
Free. WRIGHT'S VIOLETRY, 4022-221 Street, 
Bayside 61, New York 





Amaryllis 
SPECIALIZING in imported named Dutch Amaryl- 
lis, species and other rare bulbs. Extensive listing 
ROBERT D. GOEDERT, Box 6534, Jacksonville 5, 


Florida 





Bulbs 

VAN SCIVERS DUTCH GARDEN SPECIALS. Dol- 
lar bargains, extra large bulbs. Tulips, daffodils, 
hyacinths, crocus. Visit summer display of Tuberous 
Begonias. Write VAN SCIVERS, Pocono Mts., Tan- 
nersville, Pennsylvania 

DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING. Also tulips 
and hyacinths. Gloucester daffodil mixture $5.75 per 
peck, $21.00 per bushel; 10% extra west of Missis- 
sippi. Free holder. RIVER'S EDGE FLOWER 
FARM, Nuttall, Virginia 


Business Opportunities 
NATURAL DRIED FOLIAGE, artificial flower ma- 
terials, novelties. Florist supplies. Buy Direct. Catalog 
25¢ (refundable). BOYCAN INDUSTRIES, Dept 
HC, Sharon, Pennsylvania 


GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, Shed and outdoors 
Spare, full time, year round. We pay $4.50 Ib. dried 
We have 29,000 customers. FREE BOOK, MUSH- 
ROOMS, Dept. H, 2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 








Cactus & Succulents 
CACTUS & SUCCULENTS. Special Collection of 12 
most unusual plants from Mexico, Africa and South 
America, only $3.00 postpaid. ROBERT MEYER, Box 
S21, Vista, California 


Daylilies 





DAYLILIES: SEE OUR AD in the JULY ISSUE 
under this classification. DILL GARDENS, 4730 
Heege Road, St. Louis 23, Missouri 

4 DIFFERENT DAYLILIES, $1.00. Prepaid. Named, 
Labeled Big blooming § size plants Free list 
GEORGE'S LILY NURSERY, 1145 Yale, Houston 
8, Texas 





Earthworms 
FREE PICTURE FOLDER: ‘How to make $3,000 
Yearly, Sparetime, Backyard, Raising Earthworms.”’ 
Included free: “‘How to Grow Flowers 
with Domesticated Earthworms” 111, 
Cedar Hill, Texas 


Gorgeous 
OAKHAVEN 





Evergreens 
HARDIEST HOLLIES AND RARE RHODODEN- 
DRONS—Our new catalog is yours free. Describes 
many unusual and hardy evergreens for the discrimi 
nating gardener. Special holly offer. Limited Supply 
Write now! ARBOR-WAY NURSERIES, INC., South 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 


and Xmas tree stock. Azaleas, Rhododen- 
Flowering Shrubs, Blueberries, CATALOG 
GIRARD NURSERIES, Geneva, Ohio 


mentals 
drons 
FREE 


Garden Supplies 


COMPOST KING. All steel grating and sifting screen 
with storage bin. HOME GARDEN PRODUCTS, 159 
Pine Ridge Road, West Medford 55, Mass 
PROTECT YOUR BERRY CROPS. Cheese Cloth. 
100 yards by 48” in convenient 10-yard lengths. $7.50 
Prepaid: 50% less mill price. JOSEPH HEIN, 120B 
Eton Road, Thornwood, New York 

BIRD DAMAGE—-Positive protection to fruits, vege- 
tables by PROTECT-O-NET. (A new product of 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.) Under 250 yds. 20¢ per 40” 
yard: single 250 yd. rolls 16¢. All F.O.B. Kingston, 
Mass. 550 yds. and over 13¢ express prepaid. O. W. 
STEWART, 300 Elm Street, Kingston, Massachusetts 
FARM LOAM—The finest. cannot be told from 
screened loam, free from sod or stones. For delivery 
call Elmwood 8-2503, Tuxedo 5-3651, Spring 9-6437. 
STILL RIVER LOAM CO., 262 Old Connecticut 
Path, Wayland, Massachusetts. 





Geraniums 
GERANIUMS; ZONA “ODD; Rare; Unusual; Ivy- 
leaf; Scentedleaf; Fancyleaf; Lady Washington. Cata- 
log 25¢. Write for Specials. COOK’S GERANIUM 
NURSERY, Sterling. Kansas 


GERANIUMS, NEW, UNUSUAL. Popular varieties. 
Catalog 10¢; Listing over 200 kinds). MANHATTAN 
GARDEN SUPPLY, 305-H, N. Sepulveda, Manhat- 
tan Beach, California. 

ZONAL GERANIUM CATALOG 10¢. Finest varie- 
ties. Novelties. Dwarfs. Colored-Leaved. HOLMES 
C. MILLER, 280 West Portola Avenue, Los Altos, 
California 


Ground Cover Plants 
MYRTLE (VINCA MINOR), PACHYSANDRA, 
ENGLISH IVY. Choice plants. Fifty alike, $6.00. 
Hundred, $10.00. Five Hundred, $45.00. Prepaid. 
GROUND COVER SERVICE, 106 East Antietam, 
Hagerstown, Maryland 








Hardy Cyclamen 


Tubers Cyclamen neapolitanum, europeum or 
$2.50 per dozen. DELKIN’S BULBS, 
Bellevue, Wash. 


Large 
repandum 
Hunts Point 





Hollies 

We can’t grow all the Hollies. SO WE ONLY GROW 
THE BEST. Complete list 25¢; refunded with first 
order. NATIVE AMERICAN HOLLY FARMS, Man- 
heim 8, Pennsylvania 


HOLLY TREES—Hardy to 20 below zero! Send for 
free informative booklet titled ‘“‘Holly is Easy to 
Grow” EARLE DILATUSH, Robbinsville, New 
Jersey. “‘Growing hardy Hollies for over 40 years’’. 


House Plants 


LOVELY tropical plants, exotic foliage and blooms 
Gesneriads, Begonias, Fuchias. Free descriptive cata- 
log. GOLDEN BIRD TROPICALS, 6102 Richfield 
Rd., Yorba Linda, California 


GENONIAS, GERANIUMS, EXOTICS. House plant 
specialist for 50 years. Illustrated catalog with color, 
25 cents. LOGEE’S GREENHOUSES, Danielson, 
Connecticut. 

ANTHURIUM ANDREANUM, beautiful flowering 
Plants $3.50 postpaid. Free catalog 1200 exotic 
JULIUS ROEHRS CO. H., Rutherford, 


size 
indoor plants 
New Jersey 





Iris 
May to November. G. PERCY BROWN, Central Vil- 
lage P. O. Mass. Winter, Broad Street, Barre, Mass 


DWARF IRIS, TEN ASSORTED COLORS, $1.00 
postpaid. Checks S¢ extra. Free catalog. BUENA 
VISTA IRIS GARDENS, Vermillion, S. D 

12 Varieties Choice IRIS $2.00; 7 Varieties Siberian 
Iris $2.00; 9 Varieties Hemerocallis $2.00: Unlabeled 
Send stamp for catalog. L. FREUDENBURG, Battle 
Creek, Nebraska 








Flower Arrangements 


CAREFULLY SELECTED EQUIPMENT for flower 
arrangement and corsages at lowest prices. Free illus- 
trated catalog. DOROTHY BIDDLE SERVICE, H-8, 
Hawthorne, New York 


BASES AND FOR EACH 
OTHER. Hand rubbed, hardwood bases—ceramics in 
shapes and glazes to suit flower arrangers. CHACO 
ORIGINALS, 322 Ryan Street, Hillside, N. J. 








August 1960 


including 
Free 
North 


SURPLUS IRIS—Forty assorted colors 
pink unlabled $10.00; twenty $5.50 postpaid. 
list. SEVILLE IRIS GARDENS, Statesville, 
Carolina 





Lilies 
MADONNA LILIES. Extra large, vigorous, choice 
bulbs. Giant | foot bulbs: $1.50 each: 3 for $4.00; 
6 for $7.50, postpaid. QUALITY NURSERY PROD- 
UCTS, Dept. H, Box 16, New Hudson, Michigan. 





Music-Instructions 
SONGPOEMS AND LYRICS WANTED: Mail to: 
TIN PAN ALLEY, INC., 1650 Broadway, New York 
19, N.Y 








Of Interest to Women 


for stores. No Charge for 
In our fifth successful year. 


material to fill orders , 
Write: ADCO MFG. CO., Bastrop 82, Louisiana. 


CANDLEMAKING & DECORATING. Terrific Hob- 
by, Great Business. Learn fascinating molding. dip- 
ping, creating & decorating candles for year-'round 
demand—holidays, birthdays, weddings, anniversaries, 
All Events. Spare time fun & extra income now, ex- 
pand to colorful candle shop later. No age limit. 
Write for Free Facts on home instruction method. 
CANDLECRAFT INSTITUTE, Dept. X107, Fall- 
brook, California 





SEW Aprons at home 





Plastic Film 
POLYETHYLENE TRANSPARENT FILM .004 for 
many uses around home and farm. 3 ft. wide by 
100 ft. long only $6.00. 4 ft. x 100 ft. $8.00. 6 ft. x 
100 ft. $12.00. Big Bargain. Remnants 10 ft. long by 
3 ft. wide only $1.00 postpaid. Send cash, check or 
stamps. Satisfaction guaranteed. YOHO & HOOKER 
GREENHOUSE CO. Box H1165, Youngstown, Ohio. 








Plastic Flower Pots 


SQUARE PLASTIC POTS. Display your plants more 
effectively in these attractive square design plastic 
Pots now available by mail postpaid. They grow bet- 
ter too. 12 for $1.00. 25 for $1.50. 50 for $2.75. 
100 only $5.00 ppd. Guaranteed no breakage. Bulle- 
tin other sizes. YOHO & HOOKER, Box H1I165, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 








Orchids 


COMPLETE LIST of plants, species and hybrids 
Write for free catalog. MARGARET ILGENFRITZ 
ORCHIDS, Dept. H, Monroe, Michigan. 








Primroses 
GARDEN PRIMROSES FOR FALL PLANTING. 
Six mature plants, early. medium. late. $2.00 post- 
paid. List on request. SKY HOOK FARM, Johnson, 
Vermont 





Rare Shrubs and Trees 


RARE SHRUBS AND TREES—Dove Tree, Chi- 
nese Witchhazel. Skimmia and other choice plants. 
Write for free list. Open weekends only, 9 to 5:30. 
WOODLAND NURSERY, Hendricks Road, Perkio- 
menville, RD 1, Penna 





Seeds of Rare Plants 





ANTHURIUMS, Philodendrons, Araucarias, Brome- 
liads and other Brazilian plants. Alocasia bulbs. 
Write for free list. Catalog 50¢. LEOPOLDO SEI- 
DEL, Corup4, S. Catarina, Brazil. 





Terrarium Supplies 


CONTAINERS, SUPPLIES, WOODLAND MATE- 
RIAL, mosses, ferns, wildflowers, custom terrarium 
service, instructions. Illustrated folder 10¢. A. ALL- 
GROVE, North Wilmington, Mass. 








Violets 


HARDY VIOLETS . .. Place orders now for Octo- 
ber shipment . Descriptive Catalogue with Reci- 
pes Send 50¢. deduct from first order. 
VISTA VIOLET FARM, 1211 Monte Vista, Vista, 
California 








Wildflowers 


WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS, many kinds to 
brighten a shady nook. Send now for free catalogue. 
WAKE ROBIN FARM, Box 33-H, Home, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Send for cataloe—WILDFLOWER AND WILD 
TREE SEEDS—over 600 different kinds. Send $.50 
to CLYDE ROBIN, Carmel Valley, Calif. 











Position Wanted 


GARDENER POSITION WANTED SEPTEMBER 
Ist. Within 50 miles of New York city, in New Jer- 
sey or Westchester. Estate or institution. First class 
maintenance of lawns, gardens, trees, general 
grounds, machinery and buildings. 8 years present 
position. Family man. Requires good living condi- 
tions and salary. Write Box 183, HORTICULTURE, 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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BIRD 
OF 
PARADISE 


DorotHuy SCHROEDER 


Boulder, Colorado 


Most PI! on me slowly. \ 
few I take one look at and say “That's 
for me!” That is the way I felt about 
bird-of-paradise ( Strelitzia reginae 


ANTS GROW 


Given the conditions it likes, bird-of 
paradise grows rapidly, the shiny ba- 
nana-like leaves spreading out like a fan. 
Ten to 12 leaves develop before a 
bloom appears but the great shiny leaves 
are beautiful in themselves. 

\ native of South Africa, it is a sun- 
loving plant, glorying in the brightest 
place in the room, though requiring hu 
midity for satisfactory development. | 
achieved this by putting the pot on a 
tray of dampened vermiculite, and 
placing it in a corner of the living room 
crowded with plants. Thus, by adding to 
the humidity, my bird was right in its 
element. 

Any plant that needs lots of water 
and humidity benefits by having humus 
in the soil. I used one part leaf mold, 
one part rich soil and one part sand. 








America’s 
oldest 
incorporated 
and largest 
horticultural 


society 


1829-1960 


Hii 


a Severe lo 
EXCLUSIVELY YOURS FOR ONLY $8 





Dramatic in appearance—exotic in appeal 


This was what it needed for it started 
into active growth immediately. Bird-of 
paradise mustn't be potted deep. The 
place where the roots join the foliage 
should be just above the soil line. 

During the short days of winter I do 
no feeding, but with longer days, give it 
a small amount of organic fertilizer dis 
solved in water, every month. Feed 
these plants according to the growth 
they make. Fast-growing healthy plants 
can absorb and benefit from more food 
than weak sickly ones. 

In summer I place the pot rim deep 
in soil under a tree, thereby giving it 
sunlight filtered through high thin 
shade. 


Privileges of Membership . 


4) 


we Use of the 


by mail @ Consultar 





em | a ip 


Twelve issues f HORT TUR Amer 
ociety'’s outstanding horticultura 


t service with experts in person or by mail or phone @ Admissior 


to all lectures by itstanding authorities with opportunity to bring a guest @ Ticket to 
Spring Show with a private showing for members @ Ticket to Harvest and Chrysanthe- 
mum Show @ Reduced rates on Show Tickets purchased in advance @ Ciasses i 
Jarde at reduced rates @ Permission to visit Prize-Winning Gardens @ A copy f 
the S$ ety's Yearbook 


Strelitzia will not take frost, so it 
should be returned to the house before 
there is chance of a deep chill. A mild 
temperature all summer long is necessary 
to grow bird-of-paradise out-of-doors. 

The day finally comes when a bright 
bird appears. Looking at the blossom one 
way it will seem to be a crane with its 
bright crest, but, on coming nearer 
you'll see instead a little bird perching 
on a branch. Either way, that bright 
orange and blue flower is worth waiting 
for. And how it lasts! As it fades an- 
other flower appears and another until 
six to eight of them have bloomed. 

To propagate bird-of-paradise by di- 
vision, take part of the fan of leaves, 
say the two outside ones, with as much 
root as you can get. Pot it up and keep 
the little plant out of the sun until you 
are sure that growth has started. 

Bird-of-paradise can be started from 
seed too, but only if you are a patient 
waiter. Plant the seed in a moisture-re- 
taining medium such as sphagnum moss, 
cover with glass, and keep it out of sun- 
light. It takes up to six months for the 
little plants to appear, but when they 
do, all will grow. It requires about five 
years for the plant to grow from seed 
to the flowering stage. 

Now that I have had a bird-of-para- 
dise in my home for approximately five 
years, I can say it is the least demand- 
ing of my houseplants. Given food, a 
place in the sun, humidity, and an oc- 
casional spraying with cool water, it will 
grow and bloom. Remember it becomes 
a big plant, so give it plenty of root 
room. Water well when the soil is dry, 
then wait until it becomes dry again. 

















a's Authentic Garden Magazine (subscription 


library, including books 
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RECENT AWARDS 
RHODE ISLAND FEDERATION OF 
GARDEN CLUBS AWARD 
@ MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY SILVER & GOLD MEDALS 
@ GARDEN CLUB OF AMERICA BULKLEY 
MEDAL 
@ ALBERT C. BURRAGE GOLD VASE 





From the “%: : 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERY 





Now — a plant with such rare and exciting beauty that it will give your os ue asseciation OF set 
garden a focal point of distinction. eereeN es anebeisTs 

Tree Peonies have an exciting history of romance and culture which is aRPEACHSeT TS WOeTICULTURAd 
unequaled by any other plant. vaca 

Blooms up to 10 inches across TWO YEAR PLANTS 
Unlike the ordinary peonies, the Tree Peony does not die back to the ground Field grown — Hardiness tested 
but continues to grow larger and higher each year. Beautiful blossoms of aa" $ 6.50 
rich red, orange, lavender, violet and pure white add to the pleasure of 3 18.50 
their magnificence. To add to this splendor the foliage is highly ornamental 7 40.00 





and the plant has a pleasing and artistic wood structure. 


Quality First 


ALL SENT POSTPAID 





12 years of importing — growing — testing and selecting assures you that THREE YEAR PLANTS 

all plants from Vander Pol are of finest quality and have been field grown Field grown — Hardiness tested 
and tested in rugged New England soil. Hardy to 30 degrees below zero, ava" $12.00 
they are disease and insect resistant and will flourish in any well fed and 3 33.00 


well drained soil. 6 60.00 


Marinus Vander Pol — bits. <n tet 


751 WASHINGTON ST., FAIRHAVEN 9, MASS. VARIETIES 


GODAISHU (Large Globe) Pure white, nearly 
full double. 
HODAI (Reign of the Chinese Emperor) Vivid 


Crimson, nearly full double. 

OKINA-JISHI (The Aged Lion) Pure white. 
Full double. 

SUIGAN (intoxicating Face) Light pink, nearly 
full double. 

TAMA-FUYO (The Jeweled Lotus) Light pink 
nearly full double. 

TAMA-MIDORI (Green Jade) Scarlet, semi- 
double, brilliant. 

YAE-ZAKURA (Very Double Cherry) Cerise, 


Amount enclosed $ Check CJ —s Double, Large. 
Money Order [_] [] Please send me a copy of your FREE catalog 





S "EXCH 

UNIV MICROFILMS Tansy, Tanacetum vulgare, a native of Europe, has 
313 N tST ST escaped from cultivation in this country and may be 
ANN ARBOR MICH seen as a roadside and sunny hillside plant in many 


states. The fragrant pinnately cut leaves and flat 
cymes of bright yellow flowers make it a pleasing plant. 
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